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JEFFERSON AND THE FREEDOM OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT* 


CLAUDE G. 


E two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson 
comes at a time when every ideal 

and idea for which his genius stood is 
being challenged in arms by everything 
he hated. Because he stood for democ- 
racy, he hated tyranny. Because he 
stood for the dignity of man, he hated 
tyrants. And he fought, with passion, 
the fascism of his day. That Fascist spir- 
it which manifested itself in the Alien 
and Sedition Laws manifests itself today 
in the fulminations and ambitions of the 
Hitlers, the Mussolinis, and the Francos. 
And the answer of Jefferson to these was 
made even before the adoption of our 
Constitution in his denunciation of dic- 
tatorships which fairly burns the pages 
of his Notes on Virginia. Never has the 
celebration of an anniversary been more 
opportune than that of Jefferson’s birth 
this year, when the forces of freedom, 
marshaled throughout the world, are 
marching grimly and implacably to the 
extermination of the enemies of man- 
kind. 

Thomas Jefferson was the consum- 
mate politician of his time, but too 
much emphasis is laid by a certain type 
of historian upon this phase, as though 
it were a reflection on his character. He 
was primarily a thinker and an intensive 
student from his early youth. He never 
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was an opportunist. He fixed his course 
by the pole star of principles, and in their 
application he was as practical as a me- 
chanic. He was the philosopher of de- 
mocracy and the practical politician who 
impressed it indelibly on American in- 
stitutions. But the purpose of this paper 
is to indicate his supreme ambition to 
contribute something toward the in- 
tellectual liberty of men and the free- 
dom of the human spirit. 


* The first four articles in this issue, by Bowers, 
Chinard, Schneider, and Kallen, were read at a re- 
cent meeting of the Conference on Methods in Sci- 
ence and Philosophy and were introduced by Profes- 
sor Sidney Hook as follows: 

The Conference on Methods in Science and Phi- 
losophy is especially proud that this session on the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson is being held under 
its auspices. As far as I know, our meeting is the first 
of the series of national celebrations to be held in 
commemoration of the bicentenary of Jefferson’s 
birth. 

The traditions of a nation are too rich and com- 
plex to be exhaustively expressed in the life and 
thought of one man. As far as the United States is 
concerned, the historical traditions that have fed the 
present are rooted not only in Jefferson but in Ham- 
ilton, not only in Lincoln but in Calhoun. In choos- 
ing to celebrate the tradition of any individual 
American, we are in a sense making a selection, a 
declaration of allegiance, and identifying ourselves 
with a particular, but not narrowly exclusive, inter- 
pretation of American culture. 

Our identification with Jefferson is made not only 
in pious memory of one who belongs to all Americans 
but in virtue of the strong kinship we feel between 
the philosophy of this enterprise—the Conference on 
Methods in Science and Philosophy—and what Jef- 
ferson, as a lover of scientific knowledge and fighter 
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Both enemies and friends have specu- 
lated much on the genesis of his phi- 
losophy. When still a college youth, he 
had accumulated a library covering the 
fields of politics, history, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and science. We see him as a stu- 
dent walking with his friend, Carr, with 
an armful of books to the present site of 
his grave, where, under a spreading oak, 
the two young men were wont to read 
and talk over what they read. Even then 
he had to a rare degree the capacity of 
assimilation and discrimination and the 
power of reflection. 

In the study of the molding of the 
mind of Jefferson, nothing is more illumi- 
native than the commonplace book he 
kept in which he copied passages from 
the works he read, followed often by his 
own observations. Here we have, in a 
white light, his method of study, his 
thinking, and the effect of his reading in 
the formulation of his own philosophy. 


for human freedom, represented. There was an in- 
vocation to the spirit of Jefferson’s thought in the 
original call that brought the organization into exist- 
ence. Seven years ago its organizers, under the lead- 
ership of John Dewey, recognized the presence of a 
strong and growing trend toward dogmatic authori- 
tarianism in the fields of philosophy, science, and 
education which threatened not only freedom of in- 
quiry but the broader social and cultural freedoms of 
which it is an essential part. They agreed that this 
trend could be most effectively counteracted, in the 
sector of life in which they were professionally ac- 
tive, by the persistent extension and application of 
the methods of scientific inquiry to all fields in which 
problems of knowledge and human freedom arise. 

We believed, and we still believe, that the battle 
which Jefferson fought in his own time we must fight 
in our own. It is a battle that cannot be won once 
and for all time but must be continually refought 
against obscurantism, special privilege, and fear of 
the truth. 

It was therefore natural that, in organizing the 
Conference on Methods in Science and Philosophy, 
we should turn to the philosophy of Jefferson as a 
source of inspiration and guidance. And it is alto- 
gether appropriate that we should make this anni- 
versary celebration an occasion for examining the 
nature and influence of his leading ideas. 


This book pulverizes the stupid theory 
of his enemies that he got his ideas from 
the French Revolution. His ideas were 
formed, his philosophy was defined, and 
many of his public papers were written 
and famous long before the upheaval in 
France and certainly long before the 
terrorists plunged into the morass of 
theories. 

And it utterly destroys the once popu- 
lar impression that he was influenced in 
his thinking by Rousseau and Voltaire. 
His references to Voltaire show that he 
had read that incomparable satirist and 
cynic, but there is nothing to indicate 
that he was particularly impressed. And 
there is not one reference to Rousseau. 
The idea that his thinking was influenced 
by the Social Contract cannot be justified 
by a single reference or citation. 

We know that he read John Locke 
and for the most part was favorably im- 
pressed, and that he perused the works 
of Montesquieu is abundantly shown in 
the copious quotations in his book. But 
it is equally clear that from Montesquieu 
he took what appealed to his judgment 
and rejected the rest. So there is no justi- 
fication whatever for the theory that he 
drew his inspiration from the Spirit of the 
Laws. His notes and letters reveal that 
he accepted the author’s view of popular 
sovereignty, his humane and advanced 
ideas on punishment and crime, and his 
concept of civil liberties; but there is 
every reason to believe that here Mon- 
tesquieu but reflected his own precon- 
ceived convictions. And he found much 
to condemn. His opinion may be summed 
up in a sentence he addressed to a friend: 
“It contains indeed a great number of 
political truths; but also an equal num- 
ber of heresies.” 

We may reasonably assume from his 
notes that he was more impressed and in- 
fluenced by the Scotch philosopher, Lord 
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Kames, for whom throughout his life he 
expressed a profound admiration. His 
notes reveal the reading of Kames’s His- 
torical Law Tracts, his Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality and Natural Religion, 
and his Essays on Criminal Law and 
Property, and one quoted sentence on 
religion—‘‘a man owes no duty to which 
he is not urged by some impulsive feel- 
ing’’—might have emanated from Jef- 
ferson himself. But again we must note 
that he read largely to fortify his own 
opinions, and it is not clear that Kames 
influenced his views of government and 
religion any more than did Locke. 

There can be little doubt that from Sir 
John Dalrymple’s An Essay toward a 
General History of Feudal Property he got 
an unquestionable confirmation of his 
own instinctive hostility to primogeni- 
ture and entail. 

That in his reading he did his own 
thinking, picking and choosing accord- 
ing to his own judgment, may be shown 
in his notation on Francis Stoughton 
Sullivan’s An Historical Treatise on the 
Feudal Law and the Constitution and 
Laws of England: 

The author then proceeds to show the origin 
of the rights of advowson as possessed by laymen; 
but his account of them is neither ingenious nor 
probable. He would have us believe that all 
these rights are usurpations on those of the 
clergy, though the proofs of the reverse are 
numerous and incontestable, and he himself 
has shown that for 1,000 years the right of 
electing bishops was held by the people at large, 
and was got from them by the combined machi- 
nations of the clergy and the emperor. In this 
he shows himself to have imbibed principles 
very unfriendly to the rights of mankind and 
favorable to the pretended divine right of king 
and clergy. 

Thus it is a safe surmise that in his pro- 
digious reading of these early years he 
was seeking confirmation of his inherent 
views; and, while he studied with an 
open mind, he unhesitatingly rejected all 
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that did not commend itself to his own 
deliberate judgment. He was reading, 
too, to practical ends that he might lead 
or help in the reformation of ancient 
political, social, and religious wrongs. 
Theories interested him, it is true—he 
loved to toy with them. Utopian dreams 
intrigued him; but, contrary to the criti- 
cism of his enemies that he was an im- 
practical dreamer, his was an intensely 
practical mind, and his purpose was to 
utilize such theories only as could be 
practically applied to the American 
scene. A more practical reformer never 
lived. 

Two ideas, above all, inspired him in 
his youth and through his old age to the 
end—the rights of man and the freedom 
of the human spirit. 


II 


He championed the freedom of speech 
and of the press because he had confi- 
dence in the sound arbitrament of the 
mind. He was not afraid of the ordeal of 
debate, which, in the clashing of minds, 
would bring forth the reasoning behind 
them. He had such confidence in the 
reasoning faculty of men that he asked 
nothing better of an opponent than the 
exposure of his logic, convinced that 
error can be counted upon to betray 
itself. 

Though he despised the opinions of 
some, he insisted on the right of their 
expression, and he cherished no resent- 
ments against those who disagreed with 
him on his policies or principles. When 
Noah Webster, the lexicographer, was 
passionately pamphleteering against him, 
he dismissed him contemptuously as a 
man “of very limited understanding”’; 
but, when the pamphleteer tactlessly 
sent him his published essays, Jefferson 
wrote him that “in mentioning me in 
your essays and canvassing my opinions, 
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you have done what every man has a 
right to do, and it is for the good of 
society that every right should be freely 
exercised.” 

Now his ardent championship of the 
freedom of the press is a conspicuous 
part of his general insistence on the un- 
shackled freedom of the human spirit. 
No doubt he was thinking primarily of 
its necessity in the operation of demo- 
cratic institutions and as an agency 
through which both sides of a contro- 
versial question could be submitted to 
the judgment of the public mind. ‘Our 
liberty depends on the freedom of the 
press,” he wrote, “‘and that cannot be 
limited without being lost.’’ And, again, 
he wrote to Lafayette: “The only se- 
curity of allisin afree press. The force of 
public opinion cannot be resisted when 
permitted freely to be expressed.”” And 
to Washington he wrote: “No govern- 
ment ought to be without censors; and 
where the press is free, no one ever will.” 

His passionate sincerity in safeguard- 
ing the right of men to the expression of 
their opinions in writing is manifest in 
the fact that, while no men of his own 
time suffered more from the misrepre- 
sentations and abuse of the press, he 
never faltered in his determination that 
no restrictions should be placed on the 
emanations of the human mind. John 
Adams fell back for protection on the in- 
famous Sedition Law; and Jefferson, 
having led the fight for its repeal, never 
once, during his eight years in power, 
lifted a finger to stay the pen of a single 
editor. “I have never, therefore, even 
contradicted the calamies so industrious- 
ly propagated against myself,”’ he wrote 
in the last year of his administration. 

One day, when visiting at the White 
House, Baron Humbolt noticed on 
Jefferson’s desk a scurrilous paper fairly 
reeking with the most outrageous lies 





about him. In amazement and indigna- 
tion, Humbolt asked why the paper was 
not suppressed and the editor impris- 
oned. Smilingly, Jefferson took the pa- 
per and, after folding it, handed it to 
Humbolt. “Take this with you,” he 
said, ‘‘and when in Europe you hear any- 
one question the absolute freedom of the 
press in the United States, show them 
this paper—and tell them where you 
found it.” 
Il 


In no contest of his career did he 
render more distinguished service or en- 
counter a more venomous and persistent 
opposition than in his fight for the sepa- 
ration of church and state and for reli- 
gious freedom and toleration. 

He found upon the statutes of Vir- 
ginia, savage laws against dissenters 
from the established church that might 
well have been written on the dried skins 
of butchered babes. He found profession- 
al religionists, with no real religious feel- 
ings, using the combination of church 
and state to serve the selfish interests of 
class and party and seeking, by the lash 
of the law, to drive men to the support of 
creeds to which their conscience could 
not subscribe. He found men persecuted 
and imprisoned because of their religious 
views. He found men politically pro- 
scribed because unable to bow down to 
what their conscience told them to be 
false gods and creeds. He found men 
forced by law to pay for the support of 
religious institutions in which they did 
not believe. He found bigotry with a 
bludgeon hating in the name of the God 
of love, and he hated what he found. And 
with a gallantry and contempt for conse- 
quences, born of his passion for the free- 
dom of the mind, he fared forth to wage 
his war for religious freedom. 

Among his notes made for his guidance 
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in his fight he wrote that ‘the state has 
no jurisdiction over the conscience of the 
subject, or the right to intervene between 
that conscience and his God.” And he 
wrote: ‘The care of every man’s soul 
belongs to himself. God himself will not 
save men against their wills. I cannot 
give up my guidance to the magistrate 
because he knows no more the way to 
heaven than I do, and is less concerned 
to direct me right than I am to go right.” 
And again he wrote: ‘“‘No man can con- 
form his faith to the dictates of another. 
The life and essence of religion consists in 
the internal persuasion of belief in the 
mind.” 

All the forces of intolerance and po- 
litical hypocrisy wearing ‘‘the livery of 
the court of heaven to serve the devil in” 
were marshaled to oppose him in the 
separating of the church and state and in 
the granting to men the right to worship 
as they saw fit. The struggle was bitter 
and prolonged. The victory was won by 
fighting every inch of the way. And, in 
the end, Jefferson effected the separation 
of church and state, relieved men of the 
legal obligation of supporting religious 
institutions in which they did not believe, 
and blotted from the statutes that they 
stained the accumulated laws of medieval 
intolerance. 

But that was not enough for Jefferson. 
He wanted a permanent declaration of 
religious freedom to stand as the expres- 
sion of a free society for all future time. 
He wrote that document which stands 
alongside the Declaration of Independ- 
ence-—the immortal Ordinance of Reli- 
gious Freedom. 

Now, to understand the philosophy of 
Jefferson, the act itself is not sufficient, 
though it covers everything. In his argu- 
ment which serves as a preface to the law, 
we see the operations of the author’s 
mind. Here we find him saying: 
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Almighty God created the mind free, and 
manifested his supreme will that free it shall 
remain. .... Our civil rights have no de- 
pendence on our religious opinions, any more 
than our opinions on physics or geometry; and, 
therefore, the proscribing any citizen... . by 
laying upon him an incapacity of being called to 
office or trust or emolument unless he pro- 
fesses or renounces this or that religious opinion, 
is depriving him injudiciously of those privileges 
and advantages to which, in common with his 
fellow citizens, he has a natural right. 

In the final stages of the prolonged 
struggle, efforts were made by injecting 
references to the Christian religion as 
“our religion’ to maintain a state reli- 
gion if not a state church and thus to 
proscribe Jews and unbelievers. But the 
amendments were defeated. 

Jefferson was in Paris when at length 
this Ordinance of Religious Freedom was 
adopted. Instantly, he had copies print- 
ed for distribution among his diplomatic 
colleagues for transmission to all the 
capitals of Europe, for in the sphere of 
the mind and conscience he was an inter- 
nationalist. 

In nothing that he did, did he do so 
much to free the mind and make the con- 
science free. No American, and no 
statesman, anywhere at any time, did 
so much to unloose the hold of govern- 
ment on the conscience of mankind. In 
the sphere of religion he did his own 
thinking and he kept his own counsels. 
But the charge of his political enemies 
that he was an irreligious man is utterly 
without foundation. He once wrote that 
“there never was a more pure or sublime 
system of morality delivered to man than 
is to be found in the four Evangelists”’; 
and again he wrote that “I know nothing 
more moral or sublime, more worthy of 
your preservation than David’s descrip- 
tion of the good man in the 15th Psalm.” 

But he found good in the religion of the 
Jews, good in the philosophy of Con- 
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fucius, and good in the teachings of 
Mohammed; and even among unbeliev- 
ers he found men of the highest moral 
principles. And so he fought his battles 
against political and social proscription 
of any man because of his religion to 
the end that no man-made law should 
be so blasphemous as to stand between a 
man’s conscience and his God. 


IV 

The world well knows his champion- 
ship of the freedom of speech, the free- 
dom of the press, and the freedom of re- 
ligion; but how many realize that he 
was perhaps the first great American to 
wage a war for academic freedom—the 
freedom to teach without the tutelage of 
political or religious groups? 

In this connection reference must be 
made to Jefferson’s pioneering in the 
field of education. It did not suffice him 
that the minds of men should be free 
through the freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of religion. He knew that the 
success of the arbitrament of reasoning in 
a democracy must depend on the quality 
of the minds made free and that the 
quality of the minds would be deter- 
mined by the system of education pro- 
vided by the state. He said that “‘if the 
condition of man is to be progressive- 
ly ameliorated, as we fondly hope 
and believe, education is to be the 
chief instrument in effecting it.”” And 
again he said that “if a state expects 
to be ignorant and free... . it expects 
what never was and never will be.” 

Two years after his retirement to pri- 
vate life he wrote the father of President 
Tyler: 


I have two great measures at heart without 
which no Republic can maintain itself in 
strength. First, that of general education, to 
enable every man to judge for himself what will 
secure or endanger his freedom. Second, to 


divide every county into hundreds, of such size 
that all the children of each will be within reach 
of a central school within it. 


And to James Madison he wrote: “Above 
all things, I hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to; con- 
vinced that on their good sense we may 
rely with the most security for the preser- 
vation of a due degree of liberty.”’ 

Thus in a day when popular education 
was anathema to most, when the enlight- 
ening of the masses was denounced as 
an assault on the social order, he began 
crusading for popular education through 
the establishment of public schools sus- 
tained by general taxation. 

He began his fight during his two 
years in the legislature immediately fol- 
lowing the Declaration of Independence, 
when, with cold calculation, he pulver- 
ized the lingering feudalism in the Vir- 
ginia social system. Incredible as it 
seems today, he achieved immediate 
success in his attacks on primogeniture 
and entail, but the forces of reactionary 
aristocracy rallied so bitterly against his 
educational measures that years were to 
intervene before they were adopted. 

His series of bills on education were 
revolutionary. They provided in detail 
for an educational system from the pri- 
mary grades to university. Even to out- 
line these measures would transcend the 
limitations of this paper. Suffice it to 
say that the system for which he fought 
is the public school system in the United 
States today, that a French educator and 
historian has written that “one may 
state, without any fear of contradiction, 
that no system so complete, so logically 
constructed, and so well articulated, has 
ever been proposed in any country of the 
world,” and that his system and phi- 
losophy of education, set forth in his 
Notes on Virginia and read avidly by 
the intellectuals of France, had a pro- 
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found influence years later on the public 
school system established in that coun- 
try. 

Here, again, Jefferson found himself in 
bitter controversy with the aristocracy 
and the rich. These primarily opposed 
him because they were concerned with 
the preservation of a caste system and 
preferred the workers to be illiterate. 
They resented being taxed for the educa- 
tion of the masses. Again the man of 
Monticello was hated for a “betrayal of 
his class.”” To this, Jefferson replied that 
families change from class to class with 
remarkable rapidity and that the crea- 
tion of an educational system by the 
taxation of the rich of that day would be 
providing for the education of the de- 
scendants of those who then paid the 
taxes, who, in turn would be numbered 
among the poor tomorrow. And so he 
said that ‘when his own descendants be- 
come poor, which they generally do with- 
in three generations, their children will 
be educated by the then rich.” 

His passion was for the freedom of the 
mind, but he wanted the mind to be in- 
telligent as well as free. 


V 

And to the end that it be intelli- 
gently free, he made his fight for aca- 
demic freedom—for the freedom to 
teach unrestrained by the artificial re- 
strictions imposed by prejudice, class 
interest, and religious bigotry and dog- 
matism. This stands out crystal clear in 
all his correspondence during the period 
he was working out his plans for the uni- 
versity of his dream. 

During his student days at William 
and Mary he had been painfully im- 
pressed by its curriculum and spirit. 
There he had found learning static and 
stale. With the single exception of Dr. 
Small, who made a profound impression 
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on his life, he was not impressed by the 
capacity, the alertness, the progressive- 
ness, the depth of erudition, or the 
breadth of vision of the professorial 
body. The course of study he found piti- 
fully elementary and superannuated in 
all the branches of science, reactionary 
in its philosophy, and shackled to the 
past. And indignantly he wrote: 

I am for encouraging the progress of science 
in all its branches, and not for raising the hue 
and cry against the sacred name of philosophy 
by feeding the human mind with stories of raw- 
head and bloody bones to a distrust of its own 
vision; or for the disposition to go backward 
instead of forward to look for improvement; or 
to believe that government, religion, morality 
and every science were at the highest perfection 
in the ages of the darkest ignorance, and that 
nothing can ever be devised more perfect than 
what was established by our forefathers. 


Thus spoke Jefferson, the iconoclast, who 
dared to blaze new trails. 

In his plan for the reform of William 
and Mary he proposed the elimination 
of the department of theology; he pro- 
posed to strengthen that of philosophy 
and to give paramount importance to the 
sciences. This, in his day, of course, was 
atheism; for was not science atheistic? 

One of the professors once sent him a 
book on the sciences in use in the college, 
with the evident expectation of a warm 
commendation. How the good but igno- 
rant professor’s head must havespun wher 
Jefferson replied that he knew little of the 
book and that the little which he knew 
was bad and recommended as authorities 
in the several branches of science a list of 
authors, mostly European, of whom the 
professor had never heard. Not only did 
he mention the books; he analyzed the 
other contents with the clarity of one 
who had mastered their contents. 

This did not endear him to the fos- 
silized pedagogy of his time. He refused 
to test the capacity of a professor of sci- 
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ence with the measuring rod of theology. 
He opened upon himself the floodgates 
of intemperate abuse by offering a chair 
to Dr. Cooper, whose intellectual proc- 
esses were independent of the dictation 
of a creed. Writing at the time, he said 
that ‘“‘the pulpits are resounding with 
denunciations against the appointment 
of Dr. Cooper whom they charge as a 
monotheist in opposition to their tri- 
theism.”” But he was determined that 
neither politicians not theologians should 
lay their paralyzing hands on academic 
freedom. His concept of education was a 
search for truth; and he refused to take 
his cue from a party caucus or a con- 
clave of the preachers. 

His was a search for truth, and he was 
not prepared to reject a teacher of sci- 
ence because he might entertain some 
doubt about the scientific accuracy of 
some of the stories of the Bible. How 
savagely he was assailed because he once 
said that the pebbles on the sides of the 
Virginia mountains did not convince him 
of the historic accuracy of the story of 
the universal flood! From the pulpit of 
the fashionable political preacher of New 
York, the Reverend Dr. Mason, he was 
denounced because of this doubt as an 
agent of the devil and an anti-Christ with 
such violence that the good minister 
suffered a bleeding of the nose. 

His was a search for truth; and, be- 
cause he knew that in the sciences the 
Europe of his day was far in advance of 
America and because he scoured the Old 
World for professors of the highest pos- 
sible efficiency, he was denounced as a 
traitor to his country—he, the most dis- 
tinctly American statesman of his age. 
And he replied: ‘Our wish is to prefer 
natives for the professorships when they 
can be found of the first order of require- 
ment in their respective lines; but pre- 
ferring foreigners of the first order to 





natives of the second, we shall certainly 
have to go for several of our professors 
to countries more advanced in science 
than we are.” 

In the intellectual sphere he recog- 
nized no party, creed, or country; in the 
teaching in the schools he accepted no 
dictation from priest or politician that 
could force a compromise with truth; and 
in the academic groves he proposed that 
men and minds should be free as the 
birds chirping in the trees. 

Too few in the celebrations of this cen- 
tennial will think of Jefferson in his 
final fight for academic freedom. And 
never did he fight a braver battle and 
never did he encounter more savage 
blows. Picture him then, an old man 
in his eighties, physically tottering 
toward the end, harassed by debts con- 
tracted at a sacrifice in the public service, 
his mind as vigorous and his fighting 
spirit as keen as in his youthful battles 
for liberty and independence. See the 
bigots assailing him, the social Tories 
joining in the hue and cry against him, 
with old friends falling away and his 
popularity in Virginia fading, and with 
others faltering in the fight while the 
trembling old warrior stood like Gibral- 
tar against the flood. When, weakening 
under the abuse, one of his friends sought 
to resign his position as Visitor of the 
University, he sent him a ringing call to 
valor. ‘The exertions and the mortifica- 
tions are temporary,” Jefferson wrote, 
“the benefits eternal.” “If any one 
of our College of Visitors could jus- 
tifiably withdraw from this _ sacred 
duty, it would be myself, but I will die 
in the last ditch, and I hope you will, my 
friend.”” He was not unmindful that his 
popularity was decreasing because of 
the fight he was making for education 
and academic freedom, but he was willing 
to gamble on the ultimate verdict of 
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mankind. He declared the creation of the 
university he envisioned “the last act 
of usefulness I can render.” And he ex- 
plained his purpose when he wrote: 
“This institution of my native State, the 
hobby of my old age, will be based on the 
illimitable freedom of the human mind, 
to explore and expose every subject sus- 
ceptible of its contemplation.” 

The “freedom of the human mind’’— 
that was the passion of his life. 


VI 

For Jefferson believed in the dignity 
of man, and the dignity of man in what- 
ever station circumstance might place 
him. He did not confine it, as too many 
are prone to do, to the scientist, the 
philosopher, the statesman, and the 
writer, but he recognized it in the artisan 
at his bench, the peasant bending to the 
scythe, the slave singing as he picks the 
cotton of the fields, for in all he found a 
soul and at least the rudiments of a mind 
susceptible to cultivation and improve- 
ment. And that, he thought, is the sa- 
cred function of a civilized society. And 
thus throughout his life he waged un- 
ceasing war to shake from the minds of 
men the directing hand of prejudice, 
superstition, and unnatural law that 
interfere with its natural expression. 

To wage such a war at such a time 
set him apart from the common run of 
the thinkers of his day. For generations, 
autocratic power, backed with the mock- 
ery of divine right, had presumed to say 
what could and could not be said on the 
platform and in conversation ; what could 
be expressed in the press or in any print- 
ed form; what could be taught or read or 
thought in the universities; and to what 
religious creed the conscience should 
subscribe. And he knew this to be a 
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violation of the law of nature and an 
affront to the dignity of man. He knew, 
too, that the purpose, consciously, was 
the enslavement of the human spirit in 
the interest of caste or class and the 
maintenance of a system feudalistic in 
its concept. 

Just as he knew that in the political 
field no man is privileged by nature to 
mount and ride on the backs of his fel- 
low-men, he also knew that no man or 
clique or class is wise enough to deter- 
mine what their fellow-creatures shall 
read or write or say or think or good 
enough to declare what religious creed 
man’s conscience must accept. And 
vicious as he knew the policy of penaliz- 
ing freedom of expression, and futile 
as he knew proscription of religious 
thought to be, he knew that by far the 
most vicious of all is interference with 
academic freedom; for this means put- 
ting bandages on the eyes of youth, to 
whom he looked for the improvement of 
man’s state. 

In this, the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Jefferson’s birth, much will prop- 
erly be said of his philosophy of democ- 
racy and of the bitter fight he made to 
make ours definitely a democratic repub- 
lic; much, naturally, will be said of the 
part he played in the winning of our in- 
dependence as the penman of the Revo- 
lution; much, appropriately, will be said 
of his remarkable versatility and rare 
gifts; but all this, and much more, is in- 
cluded when it is said that his whole life 
was devoted passionately and wholly to 
the liberation of the mind from super- 
stition and prejudice and the freeing of 
the human spirit that man may have the 
natural right to work out his own salva- 
tion, the master of his fate and the cap- 
tain of his soul. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 











THE ENLIGHTENMENT IN THOMAS JEFFERSON 


SCHNEIDER 


HERBERT W. 


HE Revolutionary generation in 
America was content to borrow 
most of its ideas and to use them 
largely ad hoc, but it was eminent for the 
- kind of ideas it borrowed and the uses to 
which it put them. Never in America 
were philosophical thinking and social 
action more closely joined. Though 
much of the philosophizing was amateur 
and opportunistic, finding universal solu- 
tions for particular problems, it cannot 
be dismissed as mere ideology or propa- 
ganda. For what made the American 
Revolution conspicuously enlightened 
was the wide perspective in which it was 
conceived, though the quarrels which 
precipitated it were notoriously provin- 
cial and mercenary. Not only were the 
eyes and hopes of what Jefferson called 
“the enlightened part of Europe”’ cen- 
tered on America but our men of affairs 
were themselves genuinely concerned 
with the wider, if not the universal, im- 
plications of their interests and deeds. It 
is amazing to see how far into the past 
and future they looked in order to grasp 
their present. They had indeed ‘‘a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind.” 
Never was history made more conscious- 
ly, and seldom since the days of classic 
Greece has philosophy enjoyed greater 
opportunity to exercise public responsi- 
bility. 

It is impossible to read and write dis- 
passionately of the American Enlighten- 
ment and of Thomas Jefferson, for here 
is the heart of our heritage as a people and 
our deepest tie to the rest of humanity. 
America was then the cosmopolitan front 
and frontier: it gathered into action the 
reflections and passions of several gener- 
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ations of European thinkers, and it also 
led the way into a wilderness of political, 
religious, and moral experiments in 
which the whole world ever since has 
wandered, and for which Jefferson be- 
came increasingly concerned as he began 
to see the future. The principles of the 
Enlightenment make poor material for 
the classroom, being scattered, rhetori- 
cal, and anything but self-evident; they 
are nevertheless still living forces as well 
as classic symbols of our culture. 

And yet, in a sense, the Enlighten- 
ment failed miserably. Its ideas were 
soon repudiated or corrupted, its plans 
for the future were buried, and there fol- 
lowed on its heels a thorough and pas- 
sionate reaction against its ideals and 
assumptions. Its great themes—natural 
rights, religious liberty, liberal religion, 
free thought, universal progress and edu- 
cation—how soon they had a hollow 
sound! How pervasive the disillusion- 
ment. A Virginia planter about 1850 
wrote that he considered democratic doc- 
trines to have ‘‘caused more evil than the 
avowed opposers of popular rights could 
have effected if their power had equalled 
their wishes... .. A government based 
on universal suffrage will be a govern- 
ment of and by the worst of the people.’ 
A German liberal in Cincinnati, celebrat- 
ing Jefferson in 1855, bewailed the utter 
collapse of freedom in American culture.’ 
And in 1859 Lincoln wrote: 


t Avery O. Craven, Edmund Ruffin: Southerner 
(New York, 1932), p. 44; similarly George Fitzhugh 
in his Sociology for the South (Richmond, 1854), esp. 
chap. xix. 

2J. B. Stallo, Reden, Abhandlungen und Briefe 
(Cincinnati, 1893), p. 19. 
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The principles of Jefferson are the definitions 
and axioms of free society and yet they are de- 
nied and evaded, with no small show of success. 
One dashingly calls them “glittering generali- 
ties.” Another bluntly calls them “self-evident 
lies” and others insidiously argue that they ap- 
ply to ‘‘superior races.”” These expressions. .. . 
are the vanguard, the miners and sappers of 
returning despotism [I, xvi-xvii].3 


The failure of the Enlightenment, 
however, does not prove that the En- 
lightenment was not truly enlightened. 
On the contrary. From the fruits of its 
failure we have gained increased respect 
for it. There is now, more than ever, a 
nostalgic turning among American phi- 
losophers to the memory of those great 
days, and no philosopher who is more 
than a professor can refrain from occa- 
sional wishful thinking for the utility and 
freedom which philosophy then enjoyed. 

The enlightened quality of Jefferson’s 
religion comes from the merging of two 
freedoms, neither of which alone is neces- 
sarily enlightening; it comes from the 
merging of religious liberty and liberal 
religion. There was religious liberty in 
Rhode Island without liberal religion, 
and the Baptists have been traditional 
champions of religious liberty without 
ever becoming enlightened at all. There 
was much liberal religion among the New 
England clergy but relatively little reli- 
gious liberty. Benjamin Franklin was 
enlightened, but his philosophy was not 
religious. Jefferson’s, however, was de- 
cidedly religious and liberal, pious and 
enlightened. Religious liberty was for 
him not merely something to be granted 
publicly to others but something which 
he enjoyed privately himself. Though he 
despised sectarianism, he claimed that he 
was the only member of his sect. His re- 
ligion was strictly his own private affair, 


3 All such volume and page references are to the 
Memorial Edition of Jefferson’s writings (Washing- 
ton, 1903), ed. A. L. Bergh. 
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and he imagined with almost innocent 
piety that the same thing could be said 
for anyone’s religion. He took religious 
individualism for granted, disdaining 
even to discuss it publicly and recom- 
mending to others a similar independ- 
ence and quietness of spirit. This is true 
and typical religious enlightenment. 

When, in 1644, Roger Williams argued 
that “civility and Christianity may both 
flourish in a state or kingdom notwith- 
standing the permission of diverse and 
contrary consciences, either of Jew or 
Gentile,” there were few who thought his 
contention plausible. The separation of 
civility and religion was, as a matter of 
fact, not tenable for most of the con- 
sciences of his day. Both politics and re- 
ligion had to undergo basic changes be- 
fore such a separation could become 
conscientious; these changes came with 
the Enlightenment. Williams used an ar- 
gument which foreshadowed them: 

The Church or company of worshippers 
(whether true or false) is like unto a Body or 
Colledge of Physitians in a Citie; like unto a 
Corporation, Society, or Company of East- 
Indie or Turkie-Merchants .... which Com- 
panies may hold their Courts, ....may dis- 
sent, divide, breake into Schismes and Factions, 
sue and implead each other at Law, yea wholly 
breake up and dissolve into pieces and nothing, 
and yet the peace of the Citie not be in the least 
measure impaired or disturbed; because the es- 
sence or being of the Citie, and so the well-being 
and peace thereof is essentially distinct from 
those particular Societies.‘ 


This “essential distinctness” of “city” 
and church has been only gradually and 
partially realized. No Puritan could af- 
ford to admit that temporal and eternal 
peace could be separated in idea, nor 
could he conceive of a church as a private 
corporation which was not essential to 
the welfare of the commonwealth. Two 
factors made the separation possible: 


4 The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, p. 73. 





(1) during the eighteenth century the 
principles of civil peace became inde- 
pendent of the “economy of redemp- 
tion” and (2) the pietistic pursuit of sal- 
vation, culminating in the Great Awak- 
ening, was in practice distinct from the 
pursuit of happiness on earth. By the 
end of the eighteenth century popular 
politics and popular religion were so dis- 
tinct that Jefferson’s famous act estab- 
lishing religious freedom in Virginia 
(1786) was less debatable than it would 
have been in the time of Roger Williams: 

Our civil rights have no dependence on our 
religious opinions, more than our opinions in 
physics or geometry. .... It is time enough for 
the rightful purposes of civil government, for its 
officers to interfere when principles break out 
into overt acts against peace and good order. 
.... Truth is great and will prevail if left to 
herself ...., errors ceasing to be dangerous 
when it is permitted freely to contradict them. 


Jefferson here confesses a triple faith: 
that civil rights are secular, that religion 
thrives best in freedom, and that truth 
will prevail. His preamble extends fur- 
ther than religion and begins with the 
sweeping statement: “Well aware that 
Almighty God hath made the mind 
ee ” Freedom for the mind was 
basic to Jefferson’s politics as well as to 
his religion, and he was passionately de- 
voted to freeing religious and political 
institutions from ‘‘the deliria of crazy im- 
aginations” and arbitrary authorities. 
Jefferson attended church quite regu- 
larly. While at Philadelphia he -was a 
member of Joseph Priestley’s Unitarian 
congregation, and at home, in Virginia, 
he was an Episcopalian, both before and 
after the disestablishment. Bishop James 
Madison was his personal friend and cor- 
respondent.’ A church was for him essen- 


SI have been unable to learn what Jefferson’s 
habits of worship were in Washington; he may have 
abstained from public worship conscientiously be- 
cause of his public office. 
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tially and merely a house of worship. He 
worshiped publicly, but he was conscien- 
tiously opposed to discussing his religious 
beliefs in public or even with his family, 
“Our particular principles of religion are 
a subject of accountability to our God 
alone. I inquire after no man’s, and 
trouble none with mine” (XIV, 198).° 
It is true that he wrote to the Baptists: 
“We have experienced the quiet as well 
as the comfort which results from leaving 
everyone to profess freely and openly 
those principles of religion which are the 
inductions of his own reason, and the 
serious convictions of his own inquiries” 
(XVI, 321).7 Though he tolerated the 
“free and open profession of religious 
principles,” he neither practiced it nor 
recommended it. In fact, it was spe- 
cifically the public-minded clergy that he 
had in mind when he wrote that such 
men “have a right to tolerance, but 
neither to confidence nor power.” 

A truer idea of his own attitude to- 
ward what public religion ought to be is 
contained in the following description of 
worship at Richmond and Charlottes- 
ville: 

In our Richmond there is much fanaticism, 
but chiefly among the women. They have their 
night meetings and praying parties, where, at- 
tended by their priests, and sometimes by a hen- 
pecked husband, they pour forth the effusions of 
their love to Jesus, in terms as amatory and 
carnal, as their modesty will permit them to use 
to a mere earthly lover. In our village of Char- 
lottesville, there is a good degree of religion, 
with a small spice only of fanaticism. We have 
four sects, but without either church or meet- 
ing-house. The court-house is the common tem- 
ple, one Sunday in the month to each. Here, 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist, meet together, join in hymning their 
Maker, listen with attention and devotion to 
each other’s preachers, and all mix in society 


6 Letter to Miles King, September 26, 1814. 


7 Letter to the Virginia Baptists, November 21, 
1808. 
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with perfect harmony. It is not so in the dis- 
tricts where Presbyterianism prevails undivid- 
edly. Their ambition and tyranny would toler- 
ate no rival if they had power. Systematical in 
grasping at an ascendency over all other sects, 
they aim, like the Jesuits, at engrossing the edu- 
cation of the country, are hostile to every insti- 
tution which they do not direct, and jealous at 
seeing others begin to attend at all to that ob- 
ject [XVI, 404-5].° 


The famous phrase in Jefferson’s first 
inaugural, “enlightened by a benign re- 
ligion, professed, indeed, and practised in 
various forms,” was more than a phrase 
to him. It summarized his philosophy of 
religion: (1) public profession by wor- 
shiping God; (2) variety of religious ex- 
pression, of which any one, as he said, is 
“good enough”’ because (3) any is “‘suf- 
ficient to preserve peace and order.’’ 

This last aspect of religion was to 
him fundamental. Any religion is good 
enough, since all agree in matters of mor- 
als. He made this quite explicit during 
the debate on the Virginia bill for reli- 
gious freedom. When it was proposed to 
amend Jefferson’s reference to “‘the holy 
author of our religion” to “Jesus Christ, 
the holy author of our religion,” he op- 
posed the change strenuously, asserting 
that he meant “to comprehend, within 
the mantle of its protection, the Jew and 
the Gentile, the Christian and the Ma- 
hometan, the Hindoo, and Infidel of ev- 
ery denomination” (I, 67). In fact, Jef- 
ferson repeatedly explained that Jesus 
should not be regarded as a Christian, 
and certainly the United States should 
not be regarded as Christian. 

When it was a question of disestablish- 
ing the Anglican church, it seems that 
the Presbyterians were more than eager 
to co-operate with Jefferson and the 
Baptists in separating church and state. 


8 Letter to Thomas Cooper, November 2, 1822. 


9 Notes on Virginia. 
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There is evidence that the Presbyterians, 
especially those of Princeton, actually 
helped to formulate the Virginia Act for 
Religious Freedom.'® But, once this ob- 
ject was attained, the Presbyterians be- 
gan at once to repudiate secular republi- 
canism in favor of Christian republican- 
ism. The Reverend James Fishback of 
Kentucky, for example, in a Fourth of July 
oration of the year 1816 addressed him- 
self to “the Christian republicans, the 
real friends of American independence.”’ 
He confessed that “‘it is not usual to hear 
men indulge in . . . . the blending of reli- 
gious principles with political disquisi- 
tions” in patriotic orations. It was to 
him that Jefferson wrote bluntly: “It is 
a matter of principle with me to avoid 
disturbing the tranquillity of others by 
the expression of any opinion on the in- 
nocent questions on which we schisma- 
tize” (XII, 315)." To the Presbyterians 
particularly, whom he called “that 
haughtiest of all religious sects,” Jeffer- 
son was bitterly opposed, and, as he ad- 
mitted to Ezra Stiles, he was “‘sometimes 
more angry with them than is authorized 
by the blessed charities’ enjoined by 
Christ. ‘‘These religious animosities I 
impute to those who call themselves His 
ministers, and who engraft their casuis- 
tries on the stock of His simple precepts”’ 
(XV, 204).” 

From the clergy I expect no mercy. They 
crucified their Saviour, who preached that their 
kingdom was not of this world: and all who 
practise on that precept must expect the ex- 
treme of their wrath. The laws of the present 
day withhold their hands from blood: but lies 
and slander still remain to them [X, 275-76]."3 

10 See the letter from Rice to Francis Bowman of 


March 17, 1830, in W. Maxwell, Memoir of the 
Reverend John H. Rice, D.D. (Philadelphia, 1835), 


PP. 372-73- 
11 Letter to James Fishback, September 27, 1809. 
12 Letter to Ezra Stiles, June 25, 1819. 


13 Letter to Levi Lincoln, August 25, 1801. 
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I not only write nothing on religion, but 
rarely permit myself to speak on it, and never 
but in a reasonable society I abuse the 
priests, indeed, who have so much abused the 
pure and holy doctrines of their Master, and 
who have laid me under no obligations of reti- 
cence as to the tricks of their trade. The genu- 
ine system of Jesus, and the artificial structures 
they have erected, to make them the instru- 
ments of wealth, power, and pre-eminence to 
themselves, are as distinct things in my view as 
light and darkness; and while I have classed 
them with soothsayers and necromancers, I 
place Him among the greatest reformers of 
morals, and scourges of priest-craft that have 
ever existed. They felt Him as such, and never 
rested until they had silenced Him by death. 
But His heresies against Judaism prevailed in 
the long run, the priests have tacked about, and 
rebuilt upon them the temple which He de- 
stroyed, as splendid, as profitable, and as impos- 
ing as that. 

Government, as well as religion, has fur- 
nished its schisms, its persecutions, and its de- 
vices for fattening idleness on the earnings of 
the people. It has its hierarchy of emperors, 
kings, princes, and nobles, as that has of popes, 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and priests. In 
short, cannibals are not to be found in the wilds 
of America only, but are reveling on the blood of 
every living people. Turning, then, from this 
loathsome combination of Church and State, 
and weeping over the follies of our fellow men 
who yield themselves the willing dupes and 
drudges of these mountebanks, I consider refor- 
mation and redress as desperate, and abandon 
them to the Quixotism of more enthusiastic 
minds [XIV, 233-34]."4 


To a Unitarian clergyman who knew 
that Jefferson held the Unitarian faith he 
wrote substantially in the same vein: 


You ask my opinion of the items of doctrine 
in your catechism. I have never permitted my- 
self to meditate a specified creed. These formu- 
las have been the bane and ruin of the Christian 
church, its own fatal invention, which, through 
so many ages, made of Christendom a slaughter- 
house, and at this day divides it into castes of 
inextinguishable hatred to one another. Witness 
the present internecine rage of all other sects 
against the Unitarian. The religions of antiq- 
uity had no particular formulas or creeds. 


14 Letter to Charles Clay, January 29, 1815. 


Those of the modern world none, except those 
of the religionists calling themselves Christians, 
and even among these the Quakers have none. 
And hence, alone, the harmony, the quiet, the 
brotherly affections, the exemplary and un- 
schismatizing Society of the Friends, and I hope 
the Unitarians will follow their happy example 
(XV, 373-74].'s 


For the reasons which led him to re- 
frain from expressing himself on religious 
subjects he expected the clergy to keep 
politics out of their pulpits: 


There is not an instance of a single congrega- 
tion which has employed their preacher for the 
mixed purposes of lecturing them from the pulpit 
in Chemistry, in Medicine, in Law, in the sci- 
ence and principles of Government, or in any- 
thing but Religion exclusively. Whenever, 
therefore, preachers, instead of a lesson in reli- 
gion, put them off with a discourse on the 
Copernican system, on chemical affinities, on 
the construction of government, or the charac- 
ters or conduct of those administering it, it is a 
breach of contract, depriving their audience of 
the kind of service for which they are salaried, 
and giving them, instead of it, what they did 
not want, or, if wanted, would rather seek from 
better sources in that particular art or science. 
In choosing our pastor we look to his religious 
qualifications, without inquiring into his physi- 
cal or political dogmas, with which we mean to 
have nothing to do. I am aware that arguments 
may be found, which may twist a thread of poli- 
tics into the cord of religious duties 
agree, that on all other occasions, the preacher 
has the right, equally with every other citizen, 
to express his sentiments, in speaking or writ- 
ing, on the subjects of Medicine, Law, Politics, 
etc. his leisure time being his own, and his con- 
gregation not obliged to listen to his conversa- 
tion or to read his writings [XIII, 281-82].*° 


Jefferson’s religious conviction that re- 
ligious beliefs should remain private is 
explained in large part by the circum- 
stances which I have narrated, but it is 
traceable also to the two literary sources 
which, according to him, influenced his 


's Letter to Rev. Thomas Whittemore, June 5, 
1822. 

™6Letter to P. H. Wendover, March 13, 1815. 
Indorsed ‘‘Not sent.” 
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THE ENLIGHTENMENT IN THOMAS JEFFERSON 


religious opinions most, that is, to Joseph 
Priestley and to Conyers Middleton."’ 
These were both Anglican anticlerical 
clerics. They looked upon the growth of 
clerical power and of theological conflict 
as corruptions of Christianity and took a 
personal religious interest in the “pure 
and simple” teachings of Christ. They 
were exceptionally broad churchmen, 
who were persecuted and became per- 
sonally embittered against their fellow- 
clergymen, regarding them, as Jefferson 
expressed it, as “cannibal priests.” And 
yet they were sincerely religious. 

The power and eloquence of Jeffer- 
son’s writing on religious freedom is due 
largely to his evident religious devotion. 
Unlike the typical philosophe of the En- 
lightenment, he had little relish for sa- 
tire. Benjamin Franklin, who cultivated 
skeptical satire as a youth, abandoned it 
completely for the pursuit of his secular 
“art of virtue.’”’ Jefferson’s enlighten- 
ment was no less than Franklin’s a seri- 
ous concern for morals, but his ethics 
were distinctly religious. He agreed with 
the Scottish intuitionists, loosely identi- 
fying the intuitions of the moral sense 
with reason and common sense,"* but his 

7 Conyers Middleton (1683-1750), latitudinarian 
Anglican divine, was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who quarreled with the Master of his 
college and was reduced to the office of “‘protobiblio- 
thecarius.”” He engaged in a controversy with his fel- 
low-clergyman, Dr. Waterland, concerning the 
proper way to meet Matthew Tindall’s Christianity 
as Old as the Creation. Middleton argued that 
churchmen should not try to defend Genesis but 
should prove the wéility of traditional religion and 
the fallacies of the a priori arguments for natural 
religion. He was accused of “covert infidelity.” Jef- 
ferson mentions especially Middleton’s Letter from 
Rome Showing an Exact Conformity between Popery 
and Paganism (letter to John Adams, August 22, 
1813 [XIII, 352)). 

8 For Jefferson’s philosophical sources see the 
writings of Gilbert Chinard and the forthcoming vol- 
ume by Adrienne Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson (Columbia University Press). From Miss 
Koch’s researches I have derived much information 
for this article. 
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favorite identification was with the Gos- 
pel of Christ. His reverence for “the pe- 
culiar superiority of the system of Jesus 
over all others’? was fundamental for 
both his philosophy and his character. 

He seldom pursued happiness. In his 
own mind and life Jefferson emphasized 
the pursuit rather than the happiness. 
Even as a youthful lover he exclaimed 
that happiness was not to be found on 
this earth and that the best we can do is 
“to bear up with a tolerable degree of 
patience under this burthen of life, and 
to proceed with a pious and unshaken 
resignation, until we arrive at our jour- 
ney’s end” (IV, 6)."? Throughout his life 
he was by temperament a stoic. He was a 
necessitarian about both public and pri- 
vate affairs, and his love of liberty did 
not imply for him any belief in meta- 
physical freedom. It is significant that 
his clearest reference to his “material- 
ism’’ is in connection with his denial of 
the efficacy of repentance as preached by 
Jesus (XV, 244).”° 

That his attitude of resignation was 
not a mere philosophical doctrine but 
characteristic of his own emotional states 
is suggested by numerous passages in his 
letters, and there is more than rhetoric 
and polite conversation in his writing to 
Abigail Adams: 


Nothing proves more than this that the 
Being who presides over the world is essentially 
benevolent. Stealing from us, one by one, the 
faculties of enjoyment, searing our sensibilities, 
leading us, like the horse in his mill, round and 
round the same beaten circle, 


—To see what we have seen, 
To taste the tasted, and at each return 
Less tasteful; o’er our palates to decant 
Another vintage— 
Until satiated and fatigued with this leaden 
iteration, we ask our own congé. I heard once a 
very old friend, who had troubled himself with 


19 Letter to John Page, July 15, 1763. 
20 Letter to William Short, April 13, 1820. 
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neither poets nor philosophers, say the same 
thing in plain prose, that he was tired of pulling 
off his shoes and stockings at night, and putting 
them on again in the morning. The wish to stay 
here is thus gradually extinguished; but not so 
easily that of returning once in awhile, to see 
how things have gone on [XV, 95-06].”" 

Jefferson did not believe in the corrup- 
tion of nature or of human nature, but he 
inclined toward a pessimistic view of his- 
tory, regarding the past as a history of 
corruptions and becoming increasingly 
alarmed for the future as he witnessed 
the growth of bigotry. He warned in par- 
ticular of “the overbearing inquisition of 
public opinion,’ whose force he both 
feared and loathed. By the bigotry of 
public opinion he meant not merely reli- 
gious fanaticism and sectarianism, not 
merely the ascendancy of clerical influ- 
ence in politics, but those traits in Ameri- 
can public life which have come to be 
associated with Jacksonian democracy as 
distinguished from Jeffersonian republi- 
canism. Toward the party newspapers, 
whose freedom he had obtained, he was 
particularly scornful, and, though he 
professed to prefer newspapers to gov- 
ernment, he inclined increasingly toward 
“education in science” as the better hope 
for securing “an illimitable freedom of 
the mind.”’ He maintained to the end, it 
is true, the conviction that the will of the 
majority is usually a defender of natural 
rights, but he was by no means unaware 
of the possibility of a conflict between 
the principles of popular will and the re- 
spect for natural rights and was out- 
spoken in his insistence that respect for 
natural rights is basic. His theory of the 
popular will was the opposite of Rous- 
seau’s. For Rousseau the general will is 
never wrong, though it may be cor- 
rupted; for Jefferson it is never corrupt, 
though it may be wrong. 

21Letter to Mrs. Abigail Adams, January 11, 
1817. 


Jefferson’s pet scheme for maintaining 
public enlightenment was the organiza- 
tion of wards or hundreds—little repub- 
lics, he called them, on which the se- 
curity of the great republic depended. 
His immediate use for them in Virginia 
was, he explained, to prevent the local 
public schools from falling into the hands 
“of fanaticizing preachers, who, in coun- 
ty elections, would be universally chosen, 
and the predominant sect of the county 
would possess itself of all its schools” 
(XV, 293).77 But he had more far-reach- 
ing aims in organizing these local mili- 
tias. 

As early as 1797, in the midst of his 
campaign against the Federalists, he 
wrote to James Madison: “I knew that 
the Eastern States were disciplined in the 
schools of their town meetings to sacrifice 
differences of opinion to the great object 
of operating in phalanx, and that the 
more free and moral agency practiced in 
the other States would always make up 
the supplement of their weight” (IX, 
357). He never lost sight of this idea. 
In 1810 he explained to Governor Tyler: 

I have indeed two great measures at heart, 
without which no republic can maintain itself in 
strength. 1. That of general education, to en- 
able every man to judge for himself what will 
secure or endanger his freedom. 2. To divide 
every county into hundreds, of such size that all 
the children of each will be within reach of a 
central school in it. But this division looks to 
many other fundamental provisions. Every 
hundred, besides a school, should have a justice 
of the peace, a constable and a captain of mili- 
tia. These officers, or some others within the 
hundred, should be a corporation to manage all 
its concerns, to take care of its roads, its poor, 
and its police by patrols, etc. (as the selectmen 
of the eastern townships). Every hundred 
should elect one or two jurors to serve where 
requisite, and all other elections should be made 
in the hundreds separately, and the votes of all 


22 Letter to Joseph C. Cabell, November 28, 1820. 


23 Letter to James Madison, January 1, 1797. 
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the hundreds be brought together. Our present 
captaincies might be declared hundreds for the 
present... . (XII, 393].?4 


And years later he wrote to Major Cart- 
wright: 

Each ward would thus be a small republic 
within itself, and every man in the State would 
thus become an acting member of the common 
government, transacting in person a great por- 
tion of its rights and duties, subordinate indeed, 
yet important, and entirely within his compe- 
tence. The wit of man cannot devise a more 
solid basis for a free, durable and well-adminis- 
tered republic [X VI, 46].?5 


In 1813 he explained the fundamental 
significance of this scheme to John 
Adams as follows: 

At the first session of our legislature after the 
Declaration of Independence, we passed a law 
abolishing entails. And this was followed by one 
abolishing the privilege of primogeniture, and 
dividing the lands of intestates equally among 
all their children, or other representatives. 
These laws, drawn by myself, laid the axe to the 
root of pseudo-aristocracy. And had another 
which I prepared been adopted by the legisla- 
ture, our work would have been complete. It 
was a bill for the more general diffusion of learn- 
ing. This proposed to divide every county into 
wards of five or six miles square, like your town- 
ships; to establish in each ward a free school for 
reading, writing and common arithmetic; to 
provide for the annual selection of the best sub- 
jects from these schools, who might receive, at 
the public expense, a higher degree of education 
at a district school; and from these district 
schools to select a certain number of the most 
promising subjects, to be completed at an uni- 
versity, where all the useful sciences should be 
taught. Worth and genius would thus have been 
sought out from every condition of life, and 
completely prepared by education for defeating 
the competition of wealth and birth for public 
trusts. My proposition had, for a further ob- 
ject, to impart to these wards those portions of 
self-government for which they are best quali- 
fied, by confiding to them the care of their poor, 
their roads, police, elections, the nomination of 
jurors, administration of justice in small cases, 
elementary exercises of militia; in short, to 


24 Letter to Governor John Tyler, May 26, 1810. 


5 Letter to Major John Cartwright, June 5, 1824. 
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have made them little republics, with a warden 
at the head of each, for all those concerns which, 
being under their eye, they would better man- 
age than the larger republics of the county or 
State. A general call of ward meetings by their 
wardens on the same day throughout the State, 
would at any time produce the genuine sense of 
the people on any required point, and would en- 
able the State to act in mass, as your people 
have so often done, and with so much effect by 
their town meetings. The law for religious free- 
dom, which made a part of this system, having 
put down the aristocracy of the clergy, and re- 
stored to the citizen the freedom of the mind, 
and those of entails and descents nurturing an 
equality of condition among them, this on edu- 
cation would have raised the mass of the people 
to the high ground of moral respectability neces- 
sary to their own safety, and to orderly govern- 
ment; and would have completed the great ob- 
ject of qualifying them to select the veritable 
aristoi, for the trusts of government, to the ex- 
clusion of the pseudalists....[XIII, 399- 
4o1].76 

Most significant of all is the following 
comment: 

Governments are republican only in propor- 
tion as they embody the will of their people, and 
execute it. Hence our first constitutions had 
really no leading principles in them. But expe- 
rience and reflection have but more and more 
confirmed me in the particular importance of 
the equal representation then proposed. Where 
then is our republicanism to be found? Not in 
our constitution certainly, but merely in the 
spirit of our people... .. 

The true foundation of republican govern- 
ment is the equal right of every citizen, in his 
person and property, and in their management. 
Try by this, as a tally, every provision of our 
constitution, and see if it hangs directly on the 
will of the people. .... 

Divide the counties into wards of such size as 
that every citizen can attend, when called on, 
and act in person. Ascribe to them the govern- 
ment of their wards in all things relating to 
themselves exclusively ....in government, as 
well as in every other business of life, it is by 
division and subdivision of duties alone, that all 
matters, great and small, can be managed to 
perfection. And the whole is cemented by giv- 
ing to every citizen, personally, a part in the 


26 Letter to John Adams, October 28, 1813. 
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Private fortunes are destroyed by public as 
well as by private extravagance. And this is the 
tendency of all human governments. A depar- 
ture from principle in one instance becomes a 
precedent for a second; that second for a third: 
and so on, till the bulk of the society is reduced 
to be mere automatons of misery, to have no 
sensibilities left but for sinning and suffering. 
Then begins, indeed, the bellum omnium in 
omnis, which some philosophers observing to be 
so general in this world, have mistaken it for the 
natural, instead of the abusive state of man. 
And the fore horse of this frightful team is pub- 
lic debt. Taxation follows that, and in its train 
wretchedness and oppression [XV, 33-40].?7 


The Federalist and clerical attacks on 
democratic societies or Jacobin clubs 
seemed to Jefferson to raise a basic issue 
in political morals. Local democratic so- 
cieties were not intended to divide the 
people into two great parties, which even 
he regarded as essentially factions, justi- 
fiable only in order to prevent the greater 
evil of a completely centralized govern- 
ment, but to keep alive throughout the 
country local societies for the cultivation 


27 Letter to Samuel Kercheval, July 12, 1816. 


of civic morality, for the discussion of po- 
litical issues, and for the administration 
of localaffairs. It is both theoretically and 
practically significant that Jefferson em- 
phasized increasingly the need for local 
democratic societies. 

I cite this as a final illustration of the 
sober quality of Jefferson’s enlighten- 
ment. He was a worthy representative 
of an age of cosmopolitan enlightenment, 
but he was also peculiarly American. He 
was both more and less than a philoso- 
pher, for he was much more concerned in 
being enlightened than in preaching en- 
lightenment. In speculative matters he 
was content with his “pillow of ignor- 
ance, which a benevolent Creator has 
made so soft for us, knowing how much 
we should be forced to use it” (X, 298) ;?8 
but in practical matters he always looked 
carefully to principles as well as to conse- 
quences. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


28 Letter to Isaac Story, December 5, 1801. 
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JEFFERSON AMONG THE PHILOSOPHERS 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Y THE end of the eighteenth century 
B the words “philosophy” and “phi- 
losopher” had fallen into a singu- 
lar disrepute, in America as well as in 
England and to a certain extent in 
France. When, in 1802, the lawyer Wil- 
liam Barton inscribed to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, ‘President of the United States and 
of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia,” his dissertation on the 
“Freedom of Navigation and Maritime 
Commerce,” he felt it necessary to apol- 
ogize for including among the authorities 
on the foundations of the law of nature 
and nations the works of philosophers, 
“as well as those of historians, orators 
and poets.” He could not fail to see that 
the first term would afford a new occasion 
for that senseless rant about “modern 
philosophers, French philosophers... . 
a copious theme of the most illiberal 
abuse of all those who endeavour to in- 
vestigate political, moral and religious 
truth.” Quoting from “a little book” 
published anonymously in London, in 
‘1795, Barton maintained that “Liberty 
is the daughter of Philosophy; and they 
who detest the offspring, do all they can 
to villify and discountenance the moth- 
er.” For there was little doubt that “‘it 
is modern philosophy, and French phi- 
losophy, which gives such umbrage to the 
lovers of the old errors and the favorers 
of absolute power, just as if philosophy 
were mutable, by time or place.” 

There is little doubt that the common- 
ly accepted notion that Jefferson was a 
disciple of the French philosophes was 
propagated largely by his enemies, at a 
time when he was the center of one of the 


most ferocious controversies that have 
ever raged in this country, and when he 
was accused of atheism, materialism, and 
public and private immorality. His re- 
peated denials that he never had any 
connection with the French philosophes 
except as individuals and had borrowed 
nothing from them and his constant re- 
fusal to accept as a whole the doctrines of 
any sect or any school were of no avail. 
The fact that he had lived several years 
in France; that, as secretary of state, he 
had stood for the recognition of the 
French Republic and the adherence to 
the Treaty of 1778; and, above all, that 
he was the author: of the Ordinance of 
Religious Freedom marked him in the 
eyes of his enemies as the corrupt dis- 
ciple of the archfiends Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, two names linked together in the 
common execration of the pure patriots 
of the time, who evidently were com- 
pletely ignorant of the existence of 
D’Holbach, La Mettrie, Helvétius, or 
even Diderot. 

To pass a final judgment on the mat- 
ter would require a long and painstaking 
investigation, which, as far as I know, 
has never been undertaken. The first 
step would obviously be the publication 
of a complete and critical edition of the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson or, at least, 
of that part of his writings in which phil- 
osophical ideas are discussed. It would 
also require a far better knowledge than 
we have at the present time of the state 
of knowledge in the colonies, of the dif- 
fusion of French ideas in Virginia, and of 
the communications with France, as well 
as an extensive and thorough study of 








the philosophical theories, systems, and 
tendencies existing in England during the 
last third of the eighteenth century. 

Such an investigation would remain 
exceedingly incomplete and imperfect if 
it were not supplemented with an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the sources of the 
French and Scotch philosophers of the 
period. Parallel passages, even when al- 
most identical, mean very little when the 
possibility of a common source has not 
been thoroughly investigated. In this pa- 
per, without studying the problem in all 
its ramifications, we can at least make a 
beginning and point out some of the lim- 
itations of our investigations. 

On the early education of Thomas Jef- 
ferson we fortunately possess sufficient 
information to venture at least a plausi- 
ble hypothesis. We do not know exactly 
how many books and what kind of books 
he had gathered in his first library, which 
was destroyed by fire. We can assume, 
however, that the works of the French 
philosophes had not penetrated very com- 
monly in Virginia when the young stu- 
dent entered the College of William and 
Mary. There what we call philosophy oc- 
cupied very little place in the curriculum. 
Mr. Small, who taught natural philoso- 
phy (which meant physics, some chemis- 
try, and mathematics), occasionally lec- 
tured on moral philosophy. If metaphys- 
ics were touched upon at all—which is 
very doubtful—we may be assured that 
its study was undertaken from the point 
of view of the Christian religion. 

Through Mr. Small, however, the 
young Jefferson was introduced to Gov- 
ernor Fauquier, and in the parties quar- 
rées held in the house of the governor a 
much freer approach to truly philosophi- 
cal problems was indulged in. It is very 
likely through Fauquier that Jefferson 
was initiated to the works of Boling- 
broke, unlikely to be found in the college 
library. 
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The part of the scrapbook or common- 
place book in which Jefferson tran- 
scribed excerpts from Bolingbroke seems 
to belong to an early period of his life and 
to have been composed of loose leaves, 
some of which apparently were lost be- 
fore Jefferson gave his collection of quo- 
tations to a binder. 

Those that remain indicate sufficiently 
that, when a student, or shortly after 
leaving college, Jefferson selected Boling- 
broke in his choice of a master to teach 
him how to conduct his mind in the quest 
of truth. From the first essay he copied 
general rules and definitions, such as: 
‘“‘No hypothesis ought to be maintained 
if a single phenomenon stands in direct 
opposition to it.”’ Or, again: ‘“‘We must 
not assume for truth what can be proved 
neither a priori, nor a posteriori.” It is 
certainly from Bolingbroke and not from 
Voltaire that he learned to submit the 
text of the Bible to historical criticism 
and “‘to trust the reason of things’’ rather 
than authority and tradition and, to use 
his own expression, “‘to beard every au- 
thority.”” The views expressed by Boling- 
broke in his letter to M. de Pouilly, and 
copiously abstracted by Jefferson, are 
clearly those reproduced in a letter writ- 
ten to Peter Carr, from Paris, on Au- 
gust 10, 1787: 

Question with boldness the existence of a 
God; because, if there be one, he must approve 
more of the homage of reason, than that of 
blindfolded fear. You will naturally examine 
first, the religion of your own country. Read the 
Bible then, as you would read Livy or Tacitus. 


To Bolingbroke, on several occasions, 
Jefferson paid the highest tribute and 
acknowledged his debt to him. Late in 
life he was still writing to Francis Eppes: 

His writings are certainly the finest samples 
in the English language, of the eloquence proper 
for the Senate. His political tracts are safe read- 
ing for the most timid religionist, his philosophi- 
cal, for those who are not afraid to trust their 
reason with discussions of right and wrong. 
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But, in common with most of the well- 
educated men of his time, Jefferson found 
the real foundation for his philosophical 
attitude not in modern philosophers, 
whose works were not easily accessible, 
but in an inexhaustible source of infor- 
mation, in the most complete repertory 
of the systems of the ancient philoso- 
phers—the works of Cicero. 

I have often proposed that our igno- 
rance and neglect of this classical back- 
ground vitiates most of our studies on 
eighteenth-century thought. To the age 
of enlightenment we attribute an origi- 
nality and a boldness which the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century them- 
selves did not presume to possess. This 
would certainly be true of Bolingbroke, 
who constantly refers to “Tully”; it is no 
less true of Voltaire, Diderot, Helvétius, 
and D’Holbach. From this point of view, 
it would be more correct to call the eight- 
eenth century the Second Renaissance 
rather than the age of enlightenment. At 
any rate, if the philosophes were the 
torchbearers of their age, they had re- 
ceived the sacred spark from the ancient 
philosophers. 

Although the excerpts from Cicero are 
fewer than those from Bolingbroke, some 
of them are very significant. For in- 
stance, the following passage from the 
Tusculanae quaestiones would seem to 
have a true eighteenth-century ring if we 
did not know its exact origin: 

For if either the heart, or the blood, or the 
brain, is the soul, then certainly the soul, being 
corporeal, must perish with the rest of the body; 
if it is air, it will perhaps be dissolved; if it is 
fire, it will be extinguished.* 

Many years after making this entry in 
his commonplace book, Jefferson found 


*“Nam si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est 
animus, certe, quoniam est corpus, interibit cum 
reliquo corpore; si anima est, fortasse dissipatur si 
ignis extinguitur” (Cicero Tusc. guaest. i. 11, quoted 
in The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson (Baltimore, 


1928], p. 73). 
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the same reasoning in Destutt de Tracy 
and Cabanis, who 


in his Physique et Morale de l’Homme has in- 
vestigated anatomically, and most ingeniously, 
the particular organs in the human structure 
which may probably exercise that faculty. And 
they ask why may not the mode of action called 
thought, have been given to a material organ of 
peculiar structure, as that of magnetism is to 
the needle, or of elasticity to the spring by a par- 
ticular manipulation of the steel. They observe 
that on ignition of the needle or spring, their 
magnetism and elasticity cease. So on dissolu- 
tion of the material organ by death, its action of 
thought may cease also, and that nobody sup- 
poses that the magnetism or elasticity retire to 
hold a substantive and distinct existence. These 
were qualities only of particular conformations 
of matter; change the conformation, and its 
qualities change also.? 


Whether, in 1820, Jefferson remembered 
or not Cicero’s argumentation matters 
little here; the fact remains that Tracy’s 
theory, which reproduced a theory of 
Helvétius, can scarcely have impressed 
him as strikingly original. It is more like- 
ly that Jefferson saw in it, what it is in 
fact, a modern adaptation and reitera- 
tion of a reasoning with which he had 
long been familiar. 

In Cicero also he may have found one 
of the main tenets of his moral philoso- 
phy, namely: 

The seeds of virtue are natural to our consti- 
tutions, and, were they suffered to come to ma- 
turity, would naturally conduct us to a happy 
life; but now, as soon as we are born and re- 
ceived into the world, we are instantly familiar- 
ized with all kinds of depravity and perversity 
of opinions, so that we may be said almost to 
suck in error with our nurse’s milk. When we 
return to our parents, and are put into the 
hands of tutors and governors, we are imbued 
with so many errors that truth gives place to 
falsehood, and nature itself to established opin- 
ion.3 


2 Letter to John Adams, March 14, 1820. 


3“Sunt enim ingeniis nostris, semina innata 
virtutum quae si adolescere liceret, ipsa nos ad 
beatam vitam natura perduceret. Nunc autem, 
simul atque editi in lucem, et suscepti sumus, in 



























No more striking illustration could be 
found of the danger of attributing lightly 
to the influence of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau a belief in the natural goodness of 
man, and a denunciation of the evil in- 
fluence of society and bad education, 
often found in Jefferson, but obviously 
coming from an entirely different and 
perfectly ascertainable source. 

If we have no conclusive evidence that 
Jefferson practiced assiduously the works 
of the French philosophers during his 
formative years, we can state on good 
ground that he had found most of the 
constitutive elements of his moral phi- 
losophy in writings which were much 
more easily accessible to a young Vir- 
ginian. 

Among those, the works of Henry 
Home, Lord Kames, should occupy the 
first rank. In a letter written to Thomas 
Law, on July 13, 1814, Jefferson, in dis- 
cussing the foundation of morality and 
quoting from Kames’s Principles of Nat- 
ural Religion, added: ‘Perhaps I may 
misquote him, it being fifty years since I 
read his book.”” Even assuming that the 
interval of ‘‘fifty years’”’ should not be 
taken too literally, we may at least sur- 
mise that Jefferson became acquainted 
with the writings of the Scottish Lord 
before 1770, probably when he was still 
a student at William and Mary, or short- 
ly afterward. At any rate, there is little 
doubt that, at an early date, Jefferson 
had read and pondered over the chapter 
in which Kames had discussed ‘‘Various 
Opinions concerning the Foundation of 
Morality.” 

After discarding in succession ‘“‘the will 


omni continuo pravitate et in summa opinonum 
perversitate versamur, ut pene cum lacte nutricis 
errorem suxisse videamur. Cum vero parentibus 
redditi, id est magistris traditi sumus, tum ista 
variis imbuimur erroribus, ut vanitati veritas, et 
opinioni confirmata natura ipsa cedat’’ (Tusc. quaest. 
iii. 2. 1, quoted in Literary Bible, p. 79). 
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of God”’; the nature of things, which was 
the theory of Clarke; truth, the theory 
of Wollaston; sympathy attributed by 
Kames to Rousseau and to the author of 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments; self-in- 
terest, whose chief advocate was Helvé. 
tius; and utility, as proposed by David 
Hume in his Inquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals, Kames, refraining from 
advancing a system of his own, conclud- 
ed with a chapter modestly entitled “A 
Few Reflections.”” The essence of these 
reflections was: 

That man is a social animal is evident from 
his appetite for society, and from various prin- 
ciples directing his conduct in it. Were he not 
endued with a sense of property and with a sense 
of right and wrong, he would in society resemble 
lions and leopards that have no appetite for so- 
ciety ....to prove which there is no need of 
reasoning because every man who has not a sys- 
tem to defend will acknowledge that those prin- 
ciples are engraved in his own heart. 

This is almost word for word the con- 
clusion reached by Jefferson, not only in 
his letter to Thomas Law, which follows 
very closely the demonstration of Kames, 
but in every occasion when he had to 
pronounce on the subject of morality. 
With Kames, he agreed that “the moral 
sense, though rooted in the nature of man, 
admits great refinements by culture and 
education”; and, with him, he concluded 
that the laws of nature could be defined 
as “rules of our conduct founded on nat- 
ural principles approved by the moral 
sense, and enforced by natural rewards 
and punishments.” 

No more than Kames was he embar- 
rassed by the apparent discrepancy exist- 
ing between natural laws and what the 
jurists call “municipal laws.”’ The vari- 
ety of customs, regulations, and prohibi- 
tions, changing from county to county, 
from province to province, from nation 
to nation, had greatly puzzled Mon- 
taigne and Pascal, whose legal studies 
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had been more than rudimentary, and 
who attributed these variations to the 
weakness of human reason and the in- 
ability of man to discover the essence of 
justice: “‘Vérité au deca des Pyrénées, 
erreur au dela.”’ Montesquieu had justi- 
fied these changes by modifications in the 
nature of things. Municipal law, for 
Kames as well as for Jefferson, rests, on 
the contrary, on the necessity to support 
promises and covenants and to enforce 
“performance without which society 
may exist, but cannot flourish.”’ 

This is properly what the old jurists 
called ‘“‘arbitrary law” and which is sus- 
ceptible of amendments, of gradual im- 
provements, and of adjustment to the 
necessities of the time. Here, in the dem- 
onstration of Kames, comes a theory of 
education which cannot have failed to 
impress Jefferson, even at an early date, 
and which is clearly reflected in the Notes 
on the State of Virginia. It explains, at 
any rate, how Jefferson, following Lord 
Kames on this point as on many others, 
could place the greatest confidence in the 
common sense of the common people 
while insisting at the same time that a 
modicum of education was an absolute 
prerequisite to the full exercise of politi- 
cal rights. For lack of space, one or two 
quotations will suffice: 

It may be observed that the rude and illiter- 
ate are governed by their appetites and pas- 
sions, more than by general principles. We have 
our first impressions from external objects. It is 
by education that we acquire a facility in form- 
ing complex ideas and abstract propositions. 
The ideas of common interest, of a country, of a 
people, of a society under government, of public 
good, are complex, and not soon acquired even 
by the thinking part of mankind. They are 
scarce ever acquired by rustics; and consequent- 
ly can scarce make any impression on them..... 
We have no reason to conclude from the fore- 
going picture that even the greatest savages are 
destitute of the moral sense. Their defect rather 
lies in the weakness of their general principles of 
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action, which are directed to objects too com- 
plex for savages readily to comprehend. This 
defect is remedied by education and reflection; 
and then it is, that the moral sense, in concert 
with these general principles, acquires its full 
authority, which is openly recognized, and 
cheerfully submitted to. 


Before proceeding any further, an- 
other coincidence or concurrence must 
be noted here. Discussing the commonly 
accepted view that the so-called “law of 
nations” is “‘a law established between 
nations by common consent, for regulat- 
ing their conduct with regard to each 
other,” Kames protested that such a 
foundation was “‘chimerical.”’ 

For upon what occasion was this covenant 
made, and by whom? If it be said that the sense 
of common good gradually brought this law into 
force, I answer that the sense of the common 
good is too complex and too remote an object to 
be'a solid foundation for any positive law. But 
there is no necessity to recur to so slender a 
foundation. .... They are no other but gradual 
refinements of the original law of nature ac- 
commodating itself to the improved state of 
mankind. The law of nature, which is the law of 
our nature, cannot be stationary: it must vary 
with the nature of man, and consequently re- 
fines gradually as human nature refines. 


This is the very theory defended by 
Jefferson on many occasions—that there 
is not a separate code of morality for the 
individual and for the nation, or for the 
nations among themselves, and that the 
law of nations is nothing but the law of 
nature. 

In conclusion, it must be noted, how- 
ever, that Kames himself was aware ot a 
certain similarity existing between his 
theory and the theory of the moral in- 
stinct found in Rousseau. Following a 
different method, making a much keener 
and much more critical analysis of moral- 
ity, and insisting much more than Rous- 
seau had done on the social character of 
man and on that perception of right and 
wrong which constitutes the law within 
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us, he thought it only fair to pay a trib- 
ute to the French philosopher, and in a 
footnote to his recapitulation he quoted 
the famous passage: 

Conscience, conscience, instinct divin; im- 
mortelle et céleste voix; guide assuré d’un étre 
ignorant et borné, mais intelligent et libre; juge 
infaillible du bien et du mal qui rend l’homme 
semblable a Dieu; c’est toi qui fais l’excellence 
de sa nature et la moralité de ses actions. 

In a similar way it cannot be denied 
that Kames was in no way original. He 
had read Grotius and Puffendorf as well 
as Cicero, and in every one of his authori- 
ties he had seen that the natural rights of 
man are founded upon the social princi- 
ple in human nature. We also know from 
one of the book orders sent by Jefferson 
to his London bookdealer that, as early 
as 1769, he was ordering for his library 
Locke’s On Government, Burlamaqui’s Le 
Droit naturel, Ellis’ Tracts on Liberty, the 
(Euvres de Montesquieu, Ferguson’s Civil 
Society, and Stewart’s Political Oecono- 
my. In practically all of them, with the 
exception of Montesquieu, he could find 
a corroboration and a confirmation of 
Lord Kames’s system of morality. 

Under these conditions we may safely 
assume that if, previous to his going to 
France, Jefferson had become acquainted 
with the doctrines of the French philo- 
sophes, whatever they may have been, 
there was very little in these systems 
which was not equally accessible to him 
in the works of the ancient philosophers, 
in the dissertation and disquisitions of 
the English philosophers, or even in the 
treatises of the old jurists. 

In fact, he went to France and was re- 
ceived in France not as a student and a 
disciple but as a master and a political 
philosopher in his own right. The Decla- 
ration of Independence, tremendously 
important as it was, contained nothing 
that was new, nor even a bold declara- 


tion of principles. The principles of the 
Declaration were not only an expression 
of the American mind, to use Jefferson’s 
own characterization of the document, 
but an expression of the mind of the time; 
it reflected the intellectual climate in 
which lived all the liberal thinkers of the 
period. What was new was the fact that 
these principles had been proclaimed in 
an official document and signed by men 
who were the duly elected representa- 
tives and spokesmen of a new nation. To 
repeat the very felicitous expression and 
definition used by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, in an address delivered in Wash- 
ington on April 13, 1943, Jefferson had 
“institutionalized” principles which had 
hitherto remained in the realm of theo- 
retical law. Far bolder, on the other 
hand, were the principles underlying the 
Bill for Religious Freedom and the Bill 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge, which 
became known not only through the ear- 
ly publication of the Notes on the State of 
Virginia but through a translation which 
appeared in the Encyclopédie méthodique, 
in 1786, and through reprints of the ar- 
ticle circulated in all the philosophical 
circles of Europe. 

There is no doubt that, during his stay 
in France, Jefferson formed personal 
friendships with Morellet, Mably, De- 
meunier, Condorcet, young Cabanis, 
whom he met at the house of Mme Hel- 
vétius, and with the last survivors of the 
old philosophical guard. There is no 
doubt either that he greatly enjoyed their 
conversation, was fascinated by their 
mental agility and their ability to han- 
dle ideas, and that he admired and en- 
vied the broadness of their intellectual 
horizon and the boldness of their views. 
Such an experience never to be forgotten 
was most stimulating to a man still 
young, who had lived in comparative re- 
tirement and had had very few occasions 
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to discuss freely and fearlessly general 
and controversial subjects. There is no 
strong evidence, on the other hand, that 
he received much from them besides that 
invaluable mental stimulation, or even 
that he was very eager to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with their theories. 
We know, on the contrary, that he was re- 
pelled by the gross and mechanistic ma- 
terialism of D’Holbach; that he could not 
approve of the self-interest constituting 
the cornerstone of the system of Helvé- 
tius; and that he was not even curious 
enough to inquire about the philosophical 
tenets of Baron Grimm. 

Despite the undeniable intellectual af- 
finity existing between Jefferson and the 
French thinkers he met in Paris, he could 
not help feeling that he was living in a 
very different world. They were “closet 
philosophers,” theorizing and _philoso- 
phizing without any real hope that their 
systems would ever be subjected to the 
test of experience. They were too posi- 
tive and too logical in their views and 
conclusions; they had too much faith in 
the universal value of their ideas; they 
were too fond of absolute truths to please 
an American empiricist of considerable 
political experience. He moved and lived 
at a different level, in the world of the 
statesman and practical politician, deal- 
ing with complex realities and human 
beings and not with abstract hypotheses. 

We have a precious indication of the 
conclusions he had reached on the sub- 
ject while in Paris. Writing, in 1787, to 
Peter Carr, the son of his old friend, he 
outlined for the young man a complete 
course of study. When, in his discussion, 
he reached the subject of moral philoso- 
phy, he drily stated: 

I think it is lost time to attend lectures on 
this branch. He who made us would have been 
a pitiful bungler, if he had made the rules of 
moral conduct a matter of science... .. Man 
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was destined for society. His morality therefore 
was to be formed to this object. He was en- 
dowed with a sense of right and wrong, merely 
relative to this. This science is as much part of 
his nature, as the sense of hearing, seeing, feel- 
ing; it is the true foundation of morality and not 
the ro xaXov, truth, &c., as fanciful writers have 
imagined. The moral sense, or conscience, is as 
much a part of man as his leg orarm. It is given 
to all human beings in a stronger or weaker de- 
gree, as force of members is given in a greater or 
lesser degree. It may be strengthened by exer- 
cise, as may any particular limb of the body. 


Here the resemblance with Rousseau 
and Kant is so obvious as to need no 
elaboration, but it is equally obvious 
that if Jefferson had heard of Rousseau, 
even the name of the philosopher of K6- 
nigsberg was completely unknown to 
him. Kames may have been the immedi- 
ate source, if we insist on finding direct 
sources, but in fact, in this passage, Jef- 
ferson simply stood as the exponent and 
representative of a long tradition and 
presented observations resulting from 
many readings and quiet reflections in 
which he had indulged for more than 
twenty-five years. 

The recommendations on “religion” 
lead to a similar conclusion. The first 
duty of a man is to examine the validity 
of the religion prevailing in the country 
in which he happens to be born. This he 
must do, shaking all fears and preju- 
dices, reading the Bible as he would read 
Livy or Tacitus and submitting the sa- 
cred writings to the same historical criti- 
cism. After a long discussion Jefferson 
wrote: 

In fine, you must lay aside all prejudices on 
both sides, and neither believe nor reject any- 
thing because any other persons, or description 
of persons, have rejected or believed it. Your 
own reason is the only oracle given you by 
heaven, and you are answerable not for the 
rightness, but the uprightness of the decision. 
In any case a choice has to be made; but the in- 
quiry must be conducted without fear of its con- 
sequences. If it ends in a belief that there is no 
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God, you will find encitements to virtue in the 
comfort and pleasantness you feel in its exer- 
cise, and the love of others it will procure you. 
If you find reason to believe there is a God, a 
consciousness that you are acting under his eye, 
and that he approves of you will be a vast addi- 
tional incitement; if that there be a future state, 
the hope of a happy existence in that increases 
the appetite to deserve it; if that Jesus was also 
a God, you will be comforted by a belief of his 
aid and love. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
this attitude and this method were far 
closer to Bolingbroke’s teachings than to 
the passionate quest for truth in which 
the French philosophers were indulging. 
But in certain respects the Jefferson- 
ian method differed both from Boling- 
broke’s and from the French philoso- 
phers’. To apply it with any degree of 
success required an atmosphere of calm 
and isolation which could not be enjoyed 
in the feverish capitals of Europe. In the 
seventeenth century Descartes had found 
it necessary temporarily to withdraw 
from the world in order to formulate the 
rules of his method. In eighteenth-cen- 
tury America the nature of things, the 
comparative seclusion in which Jefferson 
had lived at Shadwell and Monticello, 
had provided him with the templa se- 
rena, so eagerly sought by philosophers 
and so seldom encountered in our mod- 
ern civilization. In that sense it may be 
advanced that Jefferson’s philosophy was 
essentially an American philosophy, or a 
method which could best be pursued in 
America by men having few books and 
only books of their choice in their li- 
braries and who were protected against 
the distraction and confusion of an exact- 
ing life in a crowded city. It was the phi- 
losophy that could be evolved by a gen- 
tleman of leisure, refraining from engag- 
ing in polemics and controversies, refus- 
ing to join any school or any coterie. It 
was also a constructive philosophy, since 


its primary object was to find a practical 
rule of conduct and of social morality. 
How different were the procedure if not 
the aims of the French philosophers, 
whose main object was destructive, since 
it consisted essentially in a fight against 
the ‘“‘prejugés,” deeply rooted traditions 
and organized opposition academical, 
governmental, Sorbonical, or ecclesiasti- 
cal. During his stay in France, Jefferson 
may have strengthened some of his philo- 
sophical beliefs, but it does not appear 
that his mental horizon was greatly mod- 
ified or that he had the revelation of a 
new philosophy or a new attitude toward 
life. If anything, when he left France, 
he was more intensely American than 
when he arrived in Paris, and he was cer- 
tainly more than ever convinced that 
America had to develop a system of her 
own and had little to learn from Europe. 

It does not seem that, during the years 
which followed his return to America, 
Jefferson spent much time in philosophi- 
cal inquiries. The period extending from 
1789 to 1809 was the most active of his 
life; except for a short interlude, politics 
and the business of the nation required 
most of his energy, and what little leisure 
he had he gave to his farm and to natural 
philosophy. We know however that, in 
the midst of political strife, he found a 
diversion in discussing with a few chosen 
friends every possible subject, from per- 
petual motion to the immortality of the 
soul, and that during the winters of 1798 
and 1799 he examined at length with Dr. 
Benjamin Rush the comparative merits 
of Christianity and of the systems of mo- 
rality of the ancient philosophers. He 
had read the “little treatise of Priestley 
on Socrates and Jesus Christ compared” 
and did not entirely approve of the 
method of discussion followed by his old 
friend. In April, 1803, he finally sent to 
Rush the result of his reflections on the 
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subject, “‘A Syllabus of an Estimate of 
the Merit of the Doctrines of Jesus Com- 
pared with Those of Others.” 

Despite his deep admiration for the 
ancient philosophers, despite the fact 
that the pure doctrine of Jesus had been 
obscured by centuries of controversies 
and false interpretations, Jefferson came 
to the conclusion that, “notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, a system of morals 
is presented to us, which if filled up in 
the style and spirit of the rich fragment 
he left us, would be the most perfect and 
sublime that has ever been taught by 
man.” On four points particularly Jesus 
was superior to the ancient philosophers 
and to the exponents of Judaism: (1) He 
corrected the deism of the Jews, confirm- 
ing them in their belief of one only God 
and giving them juster notions of his at- 
tributes and government. (2) His morai 
doctrines, relating to kindred and friends, 
were more pure and perfect than those of 
the most correct of the philosophers and 
greatly more so than those of the Jews; 
and they went far beyond both in incul- 
cating universal philanthropy, not only 
to kindred and friends, to neighbors and 
countrymen, but to all mankind, gather- 
ing all into one family, under the bonds 
of love, charity, peace, common wants, 
and common aids. A development of this 
head will evince the peculiar superiority 
of the system of Jesus over all others. (3) 
The precepts of philosophy and of the 
Hebrew code laid hold of actions only. 
He pushed his scrutinies into the heart of 
man, erected his tribunal in the region 
of his thoughts, and purified the waters 
at the fountainhead. (4) He taught, em- 
phatically, the doctrines of a future 
state, which was either doubted or dis- 
believed by the Jews; and wielded it with 
efficacy as an important incentive, sup- 
plementary to the other motives to moral 
conduct. 





Without entering into a full discussion 
of the whole letter and syllabus, we must 
retain at least two important points. 
First, Jefferson strictly restricted his 
comparison to the doctrines of the an- 
cient philosophers and, among them, “‘ex- 
hibited the heads of Seneca’s and Cicero’s 
philosophical works, the most extensive 
of any we have received.” The chief fault 
and defect of the ancient systems was 
that their precepts were related to our- 
selves and the government of the pas- 
sions which unrestrained would disturb 
our tranquillity of mind. In this branch 
of philosophy they were really great, but 
they had failed to provide us with a sys- 
tem of social morality. Second, Jefferson 
apparently did not consider that any one 
of the modern systems of philosophy had 
provided any moral code worth discussing 
or comparing either with the ancient sys- 
tems or with Christianity. The choice 
was clearly between the personal moral- 
ity one might extract from the teachings 
of Socrates, Epictetus, and Epicurus, on 
the one hand, and Christianity, on the 
other. 

We may now wonder not only whether 
this doctrine was original but more par- 
ticularly where Jefferson had obtained 
the detailed information contained in the 
“Syllabus,” in the midst of a political 
campaign seldom if ever surpassed in vio- 
lence and with so many weighty prob- 
lems besetting his mind after he took of- 
fice. It happens that Jefferson himself 
has given the answer. When, after an in- 
terruption of more than ten years, he re- 
sumed his correspondence with John Ad- 
ams and his philosophical interest re- 
vived, he sent to his old friend a copy of 
his syllabus, adding that it was a mere 
skeleton which he had no time to fill 
“with arteries, with veins, with nerves, 
muscles and flesh.” But such informa- 
tion was readily obtainable from “En- 
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field’s judicious abridgment of Brucker’s 
History of Philosophy, in which he has 
reduced five or six quarto volumes, one 
thousand pages each of Latin closely 
printed, to two moderate octavos of Eng- 
lish open type.”’ 

There is little doubt that this was the 
repertory from which he gathered most 
of the documentation which fills his cor- 
respondence with John Adams from 1813 
to 1826. Indeed, some of Jefferson’s phil- 
osophical disquisitions could be printed 
in parallel columns, with the text from 
Enfield’s handbook facing the text of the 
Sage of Monticello. There is little doubt 
that, at least during the latter part of his 
life, Jefferson relied almost entirely on 
the English compiler and translator, 
using him as a dictionary or repertory of 
philosophical ideas. 


But Enfield’s History of Philosophy 
from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Present Century, published for the 
first time in 1791, was more than a mere 
abridgment of Brucker’s Historia critica 
philosophiae. In many places he “had 
found it wholly impracticable to follow 
his author”; instead of translating the 
original, he had endeavored “to give a 
faithful representation of the general 
meaning and spirit.’”’ He had also firmly 
taken position in favor of a new method 
of philosophical inquiry, “modern eclecti- 
cism.” 

The true eclectic philosopher [wrote Enfield], 
renouncing every prejudice in favour of cele- 
brated names or ancient sects, makes reason his 
sole guide, and diligently investigates the nature 
and properties of the objects which come under 
his observation, that he may from these deduce 
clear principles and arrive at certain knowledge. 
He esteems nothing so disgraceful in philosophy 
as jurare in verba magistri, implicitly to ac- 
knowledge the authority of a master, and says 
with respect to all the different sects and their 
leaders, 

Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo. 


This was exactly the position taken by 
Jefferson four years earlier in his letter 
written from Paris to Peter Carr; but it 
was also the position taken by Boling- 
broke in his ‘‘Essay the First, concerning 
the Nature, Extent, and Reality of Hu- 
man Knowledge,” so carefully abstracted 
by Jefferson in his commonplace book. 

Jefferson also shared Enfield’s distrust 
of metaphysics. He would certainly have 
subscribed to the following declaration: 


When it is clearly understood (as from the 
present free discussion of these subjects it is 
likely to be soon) that many of the doctrines 
commonly received as of divine authority, origi- 
nated in the Pagan schools, and were thence 
transplanted, at a very early period into the 
Christian church; more particularly when it is 
generally known (and it is impossible it can be 
long concealed even from the lowest class of 
people) that fundamental doctrine of the unity 
of Divine Nature has undergone corruptions. 


Here, not one but twenty different 
passages, from the letters written by Jef- 
ferson during the Monticello period, 
could be brought in to show the conso- 
nance of his views with the eclecticism 
defined by Enfield. Even closer to Jef- 
ferson’s declarations would be Enfield’s 
statement: 


With respect to those more important in- 
quiries, which have been always interwoven 
with scholastic logomachies, such as concern, 
for example, the origin of things, the nature of 
the Supreme Being, the distinct existence and 
duration of the human soul, the foundation of 
morals and other similar subjects, although the 
different systems, which are embraced with 
equal confidence by dogmatists of every sect, 
ought not to be pleaded as an argument for 
abandoning the search after truth, as altogether 
a hopeless pursuit, they ought, unquestionably, 
to teach every inquirer caution and diffidence, 
and every disputant candour and moderation. 


In fact, Jefferson specifically referred 
John Adams to Enfield for a detailed dis- 
cussion of such idle subjects: 


Enfield gives a history and detailed account 
of the opinions and principles of the different 
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sects. These relate to the Gods, their natures, 
grades, places and powers; the demi-Gods and 
Daemons, and their agency with man; the uni- 
verse, its structure, extent and duration; the 
origin of things from the elements of fire, water, 
air and earth; the summum bonum and finis 
bonorum; with a thousand idle dreams and 
fancies on these and other subjects, the knowl- 
edge of which is withheld from man.‘ 


When in a letter written to William 
Short, in 1819, Jefferson undertook to 
compare the doctrines of Epicurus and 
Epictetus, and pronounced without any 
hesitation for Epicurus, once more he re- 
sorted to his philosophical vade mecum: 


As you say of yourself, I too am an Epicuri- 
an. I consider the genuine (not the imputed 
doctrines of Epicurus) as containing everything 
rational in moral philosophy which Greece and 
Rome have left us. Epictetus indeed, has given 
us what was good of the Stoics; all beyond of 
their dogmas being hypocrisy and grimace. 
Their great crime was in their calumnies of 
Epicurus and misrepresentations of his doc- 
trines; in which I lament to see the candid char- 
acter of Cicero engaging as an accomplice. Dif- 
fuse, vapid, rhetorical, but enchanting. His 
prototype, Plato, eloquent as himself, dealing 
out mysticisms incomprehensible to the human 
mind, has been deified by certain sects usurping 
the name of Christians; because of his foggy 
conceptions, they found a basis of impenetrable 
darkness whereon to rear fabrications as de- 
lirious of their own inventions. 


Discussing Cicero, Enfield had written 
(Book III, chap. i): 


The sect to which he was most averse, not- 
withstanding that one of his earliest preceptors, 
and several of his intimate friends, belonged to 
this school, was the Epicurean; and the con- 
tempt in which he held the doctrine of this sect 
led him to listen with too much credulity to the 
calumnies, with which the character of its 
founder was loaded. 


No less striking is the resemblance be- 
tween Jefferson’s and Enfield’s views on 
Plato. One could easily give a long list of 
parallel passages, but the following may 


4 Letter to John Adams, Monticello, October 13, 
1813. 
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serve as sufficiently convincing illustra- 
tions: 

Plato collected the tenets of other phi- 
losophers . . . . out of this heterogeneous mass, 
he framed a confused system, destitute of form 
or consistency The followers of Plato far 
from dispersing the clouds which, from the first, 
hung over his system, appear to have entered 
into a general combination to increase its ob- 
scurity .... when, in a subsequent period, the 
Platonic philosophy was professed in Alexan- 
dria, it was still further adulterated by an in- 
judicious and absurd attempt to mould into one 
system the doctrines of Plato, the traditionary 
tenets of Egypt and the eastern nations, and the 
sacred creeds of the Jews and Christians: a coa- 
lition, which, as we shall afterwards see, proved 
exceedingly injurious both to philosophy and 
religion. 


The syllabus of the doctrine of Epi- 
curus sent by Jefferson to Short in the 
same letter is directly taken from Enfield, 
with a few personal additions. But, in 
1819, as he had done in 1803, he conclud- 
ed by reasserting ‘‘the undeniable superi- 
ority of the most benevolent Moralist 
who has given us the outline of the most 
sublime morality which has ever fallen 
from the lips of man. Epictetus and Epi- 
curus give laws for governing ourselves; 
Jesus a supplement of the duties and 
charities we owe to others.”” This decla- 
ration, which might be corroborated by 
many similar ones, sufficiently explains 
the lack of interest so often manifested 
by Jefferson when alluding to metaphysi- 
cal theories. On this point, he fully 
agreed not only with the French Ency- 
clopedists but with the long line of phi- 
losophers who, with Montaigne, Char- 
ron, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke, 
and many others, had attempted to es- 
tablish a clear-cut division between the 
knowable and the unknowable, between 
science and metaphysics, between reli- 
gion and morals. Being essentially con- 
cerned with man, considered as a social 
being, he rejected the various doctrines of 








the modern philosophers and found in 
the teachings of Jesus the most complete 
and most perfect expression of an ideal 
social morality. In one respect, however, 
he admitted that the modern philoso- 
phers were far superior to their predeces- 
sors. They had discovered with Dugald 
Stewart in England, with the Idéologues 
and particularly Cabanis and Destutt 
de Tracy in France, that the mind could 
be the object of scientific study and in- 
vestigation. With approval and admira- 
tion, he quoted Cabanis to the effect that 
the general picture of human nature can 
be divided into two parts: physical his- 
tory and moral history, and that these 
two parts are so closely interrelated that 
they should be studied together, ‘‘form- 
ing a new science, the science of man, or 
anthropology, to use a term coined in 
Germany. Both of them rest upon a com- 
mon basis: the knowledge of the physical 
nature of man. From physiology must be 
derived the solution of all our problems; 
it is the foundation for all speculative and 
practical truths.”’ 

Cabanis’ physiology and Destutt de 
Tracy’s ideology were but developments 
of the sensationism of Locke, Condillac, 
and Helvétius; but it seems that Jeffer- 
son did not discover all the implications 
and possible applications of the system 
until late in life. To Destutt de Tracy, 
who had sent him the first two parts of 
his Eléments d’idéologie, Jefferson an- 
swered on February 14, 1806: “My pres- 
ent position not permitting me to read 
beyond the papers of the day, I treasure 
them with those things which are to 
sweeten a retirement to which age and a 
passion for letters are daily pressing me.”’ 
He began the translation of the Com- 
mentaire et revue de l’Esprit des lois de 
Montesquieu only in 1811. In 1816, writ- 
ing to John Adams and sending him Des- 
tutt de Tracy’s Analyse de Dupuis, he 
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admitted significantly: “Destutt de Tra- 
cy is, in my judgment, the ablest writer 
living on intellectual subjects, or the op- 
erations of understanding. His three oc- 
tavo volumes on Ideology which consti- 
tute the foundation of what he has since 
written, I have not entirely read; because 
I am not fond of reading what is merely 
abstract, and unapplied immediately to 
some useful science.”” He was passionate- 
ly interested in the Traité de la volonté, 
which was in fact a treatise of politics 
and economics based upon “the nature 
of man,” as revealed by the physiologico- 
psychological method employed by Ca- 
banis and Destutt de Tracy, and he rec- 
ommended that the book be used in all 
the colleges; but he would have been 
most unwilling to see the young Ameri- 
cans of the time waste too much time on 
purely speculative subjects. His last 
word on the question is to be found in a 
letter written to Sheldon Clark on De- 
cember 5, 1825: 

A second reason is that I revolt against meta- 
physical readings, in which class your ““New 
pamphlet” must at least be placed. Some ac- 
quaintance with the operations of the mind is 
worth acquiring. But any one of the writers suf- 
fices for that: Locke, Kaims, Reid, Stewart, 
Brown, Tracy, etc. These dreams of the day, 
like those of the night, vanish in vapour leaving 
not a wreck behind. The business of life is with 
matter. That gives us tangible results. Han- 
dling that we arrive at the knolege of the axe, 
the plough, the steam boat and every thing use- 
ful in life; but from metaphysical speculations I 
have never seen one useful result. 


In fact, this apparent denial of the val- 
ue of purely philosophical and disinterest- 
ed inquiries was but the formulation of 
a new philosophy. Discussing in July, 
1830, the four volumes of Memoirs, Cor- 
respondence, and Private Papers of Thom- 
as Jefferson, edited by Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph and reprinted in London in 
1829, the Edinburgh Review stated: 
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Jefferson’s understanding and character were 
of a plain, bold, and practical cast—full of ac- 
tivity and strength. But neither in his politics, 
science or literature do we see any sign of gen- 
ae There is scarce a tincture visible from 
first to last, among all his multifarious disquisi- 
tions, of real philosophical sagacity, inventive 
observation, or refinement of taste. 

Other judges, perhaps better qualified 
than the Edinburgh reviewer, had a dif- 
ferent view of Jefferson’s contribution to 
the development of philosophical ideas. 
Although Jefferson had written little for 
the public, many of his private letters 
were circulated among the literati of Eu- 
rope and sometimes were printed in the 
public papers. He does not seem to have 
enjoyed a great popularity; but there is 
no doubt that he was looked up to as a 
master by a not negligible number of Eu- 
ropean thinkers. In 1821, Dr. Defendente 
Sacchi, of Pavia, editor of a ‘‘Collection 
of the Classical Metaphysicians,” paid a 
high tribute to the Sage of Monticello in 
his moral novel entitled Oriele. In 1825, 
Augustin Thierry, “‘on the point of losing 
his sight,” had sent to Jefferson “a work 
which was much approved in France.” 
A year earlier, on July 16, 1824, a young 
French philosopher, then almost com- 
pletely unknown, had sent him “‘un petit 
cahier,”’ a mere beginning of a more ex- 
tended study proposing to give to politics 
the character of a physical science and 
consequently to subject the social phe- 
nomena to the method so happily em- 
ployed in the study of other phenomena. 
Among all the men who had understood 
that the human mind had undergone a 
recent and complete revolution, Jefferson 
seemed to the writer the most qualified 
to pass upon the value of a method which 
would substitute an entirely positivist 
approach for the theological and meta- 
physical approaches which had so long 
hampered the development of the science 
of man. The full text of the letter will be 


found in the study I published under the 
title, Jefferson et les idéologues.s It may 
not be amiss to give here the most sig- 


‘ nificant parts in the original: 


Cet écrit n’est que le commencement d’un 
ouvrage plus étendu quia pour objet d’imprimer 
a la politique le caractére de la science physique, 
et de soumettre, par consequent, l’étude des 
phénoménes sociaux a la méthode si heureuse- 
ment employée maintenant pour toutes les 
autres classes de phénoménes. L’examen ap- 
profondi de l’état présent des choses et la dis- 
cussion des vaines tentatives faites jusqu’a ce 
moment pour en changer le caractére me parais- 
sent montrer cette voie comme la seule qui 
puisse terminer de maniére décisive la lutte 
spirituelle qui tourmente notre vieille Europe, 
et qui empéche sa civilisation de prendre libre- 
ment l’essor que la marche naturelle de l’espéce 
humaine lui imprime si fortement aujourd’hui. 
D’une autre cété, l’observation attentive du 
développement historique des connaissances hu- 
maines, semble montrer clairement une ten- 
dance constante et progressive de l’esprit hu- 
main a considérer d’une maniére positive, déga- 
gée de toute notion théologique ou méta- 
physique toutes les classes de phénoménes. 
Cette révolution intellectuelle parait devoir se 
terminer de nos jours, et signaler dés lors une 
ére complétement nouvelle pour l’esprit hu- 
main, puisque les phénoménes sociaux sont 
maintenant les seuls qui ne soient pas rentrés 
dans le domaine de la physique. Soumettre leur 
étude 4 la méme transformation, telle est la 
tache que j’indique aux penseurs et a laquelle 
toute ma vie je consacrerai l’emploi de mes 
faibles moyens. Mais pour savoir avec certi- 
tude si ces recherches méritent d’étre suivies, je 
dois en soumettre la premiére ébauche aux pen- 
seurs qui ont le plus médité sur le méme sujet et 
aux hommes d’état qui ont manifesté la plus 
grande capacité pour saisir le vrai caractére de 
l’époque actuelle. C’est pour ce double motif 
que je me suis déterminé 4 solliciter avec in- 
stance le jugement de M. Jefferson. ... 

“One of the statesmen who have evi- 
denced the most remarkable capacity for 
understanding the true character of the 
present era’’—such were the terms in 
which young Auguste Comte hailed in 
Jefferson not the disciple of eighteenth- 


5 (Baltimore, 1925), p. 285. 








century thought but the prophet of a new 
social philosophy. If he had borrowed 
anything from France, he had repaid his 
debt a hundred fold. Cabanis, Volney, 
and Destutt de Tracy had regarded him 
as a master; a younger generation, with 
Augustin Thierry and Auguste Comte, 
were seeing in him the man who had put 
to the test of experience the clear and 
simple principles by which, according to 
Destutt de Tracy, “the great family of 
free men” could govern itself. 


Seven years after the death of Jeffer- 
son, Sainte-Beuve, then a member of 
that young generation which was dis- 
tracted between conflicting ideals appeal- 
ing to generous, unrestrained, and gener- 
ous emotion, could still advise his con- 
temporaries ‘‘to read and read again Jef- 
ferson: 


Let us learn from him the lesson of practical 
common sense so different from governmental 
scheming; let us learn from him moderation and 
that tolerance so closely allied with unshakable 
convictions; that directness, that simplicity of 
views which often neglects many aspects of a 
problem, but has the advantage of never ven- 
turing on risky undertakings. Let us learn, how- 
ever vivid and pressing seem to be our personal 
program on certain points of religion, morals, 
economics or politics, that we should attempt to 
establish it and put it into effect only in a meas- 
ure acceptable to the majority. For the liberty 
and the diversity of human minds is both the 
most unescapable and the most respectable fact 
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henceforth to be considered in dealing with the 
problem of human society. 


No less emphatic was the Edinburgh 
Review, in 1837, when discussing George 
Tucker’s Life of Thomas Jefferson: 

While his enemies have admitted the integ- 
rity of his conduct and the undeviating consist- 
ency with which he acted upon the principles 
professed by him for upwards of half a century, 
marked by mightier changes and more perplex- 
ing difficulties than perhaps the history of na- 
tions ever before recorded, he was, during the 
last twenty years of his public life, the recog- 
nized leader of the party which had effected the 
first, possibly the most remarkable of those 
revolutions, and the one that has had the great- 
est influence upon the fortunes of mankind. 


In the light of the tributes paid to Jef- 
ferson by his contemporaries, it matters 
little now whether he drew some of his 
ideas from any particular philosopher, 
from the English deists or the French 
Encyclopedists. The practical statesman 
who made an unprecedented effort to 
combine, harmonize, and institutionalize 
the teachings of the ancients, the morals 
of Jesus, and the new science of man may 
not have been a “philosopher of genius”’ 
or even a very profound thinker; he 
stands among the philosophers not only 
as the herald of positivism but as the 
champion of self-disciplined individual- 
ism and the prophet of a new humanism. 
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THE ARTS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON’ 





H. M. KALLEN 


I 


E Virginia in which Thomas Jef- 

ferson grew up was a province with 

a dual, still ununified culture. That 
which stands out in the tradition is sig- 
nalized by the textbooks as “Cavalier.”’ 
It grew by the tidewater and reproduced 
a version of the aristocracy of the home- 
land in its tastes and ways. It took from 
England its learning, its fashions, its art, 
and its fun. When it could, it sent its 
sons to be educated there, its daughters 
to be outfitted there. When it could not, 
it recalled in Jamestown or Williamsburg 
that in Oxford or London which it could 
not reach. The ground plan of its mores 


* Of the Founding Fathers, none has left us so 
unambiguous and precise a testament of his fighting 
faith, of his vision of man and nature, as Thomas 
Jefferson. The generations are not free, except out 
of malice, to mistake the source or the intent of his 
philosophy of life and art. He has named them by 
the remembrances that would be to his ““manes most 
gratifying”: author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, father of the University of Virginia. He 
has embodied them in the thousands upon thousands 
of letters “all preserved,” written on equal terms 
with equal care and courtesy to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men upon all the themes that troubled man- 
kind and “written ....in the moment... . in the 
warmth and freshness of fact and feeling” (to Judge 
William Johnson, Monticello, May 14, 1823 [Works 
(Monticello ed.), XV, 420-21]) and with a sense that 
“the letters of a person....form the only and 
genuine journal of his life’ (to Robert Walsh, 
Monticello, April 5, 1823 [manuscript, University of 
Virginia], cited by Bernard Mayo in Jefferson Him- 
self). But all the evidence as to how Jefferson felt 
and thought about the arts and sciences and their 
role in the shaping of human destiny is not yet in. 
Though thousands of his papers and letters have 
been studied and published, many thousands re- 
main unexplored and unrevealed; and, until all 
those, too, have been reviewed and printed, any dis- 
cussion of his philosophy of art must remain tenta- 
tive and subject to continuous revision. 
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was the immemorial one established by 
the ancients and confirmed in each gen- 
eration anew by the classical education 
of the schools and colleges. According to 
this ground plan, mankind falls broadly 
into three groups or castes: swordsmen, 
wordmen, and workmen. Wordmen and 
swordsmen are privileged. They are free- 
men, gentlemen of property, under no 
necessity to work for a living, therefore 
with leisure to enjoy their lives and thus 
classically capable of those employments 
that alone are worthy a freeman. The art 
of the word, which is oratory and poetry, 
and the art of the sword, which is war, 
and the two joined together, which is 
statecraft, are such employments. The 
free exercise of these arts distinguished 
the noble or the gentleman from the mere 
subject or citizen; excellence in them is 
the stuff of honor in the eyes of men, and 
workmen are not capable of this excel- 
lence or ever worthy of such honor. Their 
labor exists but to feed the others’ lei- 
sure; they produce what the others con- 
sume. Their task is menial, their role 
servile; they are means to the consum- 
er’s ends. Their entire justification can 
be found only in the user’s enjoyment 
and delight. As Aristotle had advised, he 
who dwells in the house is a better man 
than he who builds it; he who eats the 
meal than he who cooks it; he who plays 
the flute than he who makes it; he who 
contemplates the statue is nobler than its 
sculptor; he who looks upon the picture 
than its painter. Architects and build- 
ers, poets, painters, sculptors, and musi- 
cians are also but workmen. They exist 
only to serve the connoisseur, to bring 
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him, by the contemplation of their works, 
rest, recreation, and amusement. 


II 


Through his classical education Jeffer- 
son received in his turn the impress of 
this doctrine and discipline. By propen- 
sity and discipline a wordman, with 
interest in the sword, his tasks as lawyer, 
as legislator, as governor and ambassa- 
dor, as statesman and party leader, and 
as president imposed on him a considera- 
tion of the art of war, its causes and con- 
ditions, which brought him to hate war 
yet made him fully aware that only those 
can honorably have peace who are ready 
to fight for it. “When wrongs are 
pressed,” he wrote in 1807, “because it 
is believed they will be borne, resistance 
becomes morality.”” Although he wanted 
to be remembered as the author of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Liberty 
and as the Father of the University of 
Virginia, as well as the Author of the 
Declaration of Independence, it is for the 
last that the world most deeply remem- 
bers him, and not a little because in this 
his skill and power as a wordman are at 
their optimal. Yet the verbiform distinc- 
tion of the Declaration is the distinc- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson whenever he 
expresses himself and on whatever sub- 
ject. “Style,” he wrote, “in writing or 
speaking, is formed very early in life, 
while the imagination is warm and im- 
pressions are permanent.” No speaker 
himself, but a master of the orator’s art, 
he goes directly to his theme, without im- 
ages, tropes, or apostrophes, in a diction 
fundamentally abstract and matter of 
fact and with a noble and moving 
rhythm. Although the maxims of Aris- 
totle, Horace, and Quintilian define his 
wordman’s habit, he yet imparts to 
them a technical significance uniquely 
his own. Language is to him a living in- 
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strument of communication that the 
grammarian cannot cripple or the dic- 
tionary imprison. It undergoes a contin- 
ual metamorphosis, in which old words 
die and new ones are born as circum- 
stance requires; and knowing the history 
of these changes enriches our understand- 
ing and heightens our pleasure in the use 
of words. But it is the classics which are 
most fundamental in forming style. They 
provide “the purest models which now 
exist of fine composition”’; they deflate 
“the inflated style of our northern ances- 
tors and the hyperbolical vague one of 
the East.’’ “Models of pure taste and 
writing,” they constitute “a solid base 
for most and an ornament for all the sci- 
ences.” In old age they “‘fill up the vacu- 
ums of ennui and become sweet compos- 
ers to that rest of the grave into which 
we all sooner or later descend.”’ To be 
able to read these classics in the original 
is a “sublime luxury; and I hold,” Jef- 
ferson wrote Dr. Priestley in 1800, “lux- 
ury in science to be at least as justifiable 
as in architecture, painting, gardening or 
the other arts.” He deprecated the bar- 
barous style of the law, with its tautolo- 
gies, redundancies, and circumlocutions, 
and sought to put in their place accuracy, 
brevity, simplicity. These three words do 
express the quality of the man and, with 
its spacious music, the impact of his de- 
liverance. 

But at the same time this classicist 
shared with Goethe and Napoleon an en- 
thusiasm for MacPherson’s Poems of Os- 
sian, for its vague, gigantesque scenery, 
its mighty and simple heroes whom no 
convention binds. But, then, are not Os- 
sian and Ilion brothers under the skin? 
Also Homer can be savored romantically 
for its primitive passions, grandiose and 
grotesque, as well as for its hard, elemen- 
tal wisdom of life. Ossian may have been 
synthetic, but he had his appeal to the 
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mighty of brawn and brain. Chastellux 
tells how he and Jefferson capped quota- 
tions from this synthetic grandiose. In 
1773 Jefferson, indeed, wrote to Charles 
MacPherson to find out if he could secure 
copies of the Gaelic Ossian so that he 
might enjoy in the poet’s own tongue 
this “daily and exalted pleasure’ of his, 
“the tender and sublime emotion of the 
greatest poet that has ever existed.” If, 
while president, he translated twenty 
chapters of Volney’s Les Ruines, ou médi- 
tations sur les révolutions des empires, it 
was as much for its Ossianic style as for 
its geopolitical ideas. Jefferson’s taste for 
Ossian had its extension in his taste for 
Sterne. 

However, the propensity which this 
evinces faded with the years. The Sage 
of Monticello seems always to have pre- 
ferred blank verse to rhyme and quan- 
tity to accent. Yet he did not permit his 
preference to affect his judgment. He fol- 
lowed his argument with Chastellux over 
the nature of English verse by an analy- 
sis of its prosody, which ended in his 
abandoning his own position and adopt- 
ing his opponent’s. His feeling, neverthe- 
less, stayed with his first love, and as he 
grew older he held to his Homer but 
dropped most English verse. Fundamen- 
tally, Jefferson’s concern was with the 
function of language, not its sonorities; 
and the art of composition was first and 
last the communication of ideas, and only 
incidentally the expression of feelings. 
He burned up feeling in idea: when this 
was not possible, he resorted to one of his 
rare images. I cite the note found in his 
pocketbook after he died: “There is a 
time in human suffering when exceeding 
sorrows are but like snow falling on an 
iceberg.” 


III 


Wordman as he was, Jefferson’s atten- 
tion fell far less on the reader’s or listen- 
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er’s reaction than on words as signs and 
on the technique of their use. He gives 
first place to workmanship, not effect; 
and he gives workmanship the same pri- 
macy in the other arts. The impulsions 
of this passion for workmanship belong 
with the second of the dual cultures of 
his Virginia. That lived on the western 
frontier and was a growth of the frontier 
soil. Largely unverbalized, a way of do- 
ing rather than talking, it elaborated no 
tradition comparable to the Cavalier’s. 
Its avatar was the pioneer who had to 
work if he wanted to live, to watch and 
to fight if he meant to survive. “It is 
part of the American character,” Jeffer- 
son once wrote his daughter Patsy, “to 
consider nothing as desperate, to sur- 
mount every difficulty by resolution and 
contrivance.”’ The tidewater culture was 
a culture which others had already made 
and which the users remembered and re- 
peated. The culture of the frontier was a 
culture which the users were making, 
which they invented and repeated in or- 
der to consume for themselves. Their liv- 
ings and their lives were confluent and 
one, not separate as means and ends. If 
their preoccupation was work and work- 
manship, that preoccupation was con- 
summatory. 

Travelers in America saw this preoccu- 
pation with techniques, this versatility 
and workman-like readiness, in all walks 
of life, in the towns as well as on the 
countryside. “The American,” wrote 
De Crévecceur, who for many years had 
himself been a successful farmer in the 
new society, “is a new man who goes 
upon new principles. .... Most of them 
entertain new ideas and develop new 
opinions. .... From involuntary idle- 
ness, penury, useless labor, he has passed 
to toil of a very different nature, devel- 
oped by ample returns.” The Comte de 
Beujour noted that, while Americans 
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show a marked inclination for science and 
the mechanical arts, they show less for 
literature and the fine arts. Both De 
Chastellux and Beujour were impressed 
with the American’s curiosity and inven- 
tiveness. The number and variety of re- 
ligious sects (Beaujour counted sixty- 
three, and the Abbé Robin counted nine- 
teen in Boston alone) were regarded as 
expressions of the same versatility; and 
their equal liberty, if not their mutual 
tolerance, was admired. The Frenchmen 
were aware of an abundance in the Amer- 
ican economy which Jefferson was par- 
ticular to signalize after his return from 
Europe in 1789. De Chastellux observed 
none very poor and all hopeful; he noted 
that ‘those things which would be else- 
where regarded as luxuries are here con- 
sidered necessities”; and Beaujour re- 
marked on the anonymity of dress and 
the equality of luxury. Bayard attribut- 
ed luxury also to the Quakers. Gérard 
wrote that a ‘European army of 60,000 
men would be well kept on what 15,000 
men cost in the United States.”’ It was 
thus observation which time sustained, 
and not a patriot’s prejudice, that led 
Jefferson himself to retort to Buffon in 
Notes om Virginia that Americans had 
given hopeful proof of genius in “govern- 
ment, in oratory, in painting, in the plas- 
tic art, as well as of the nobler kinds 
which arouse the best feelings of man, 
which call him into action, which sub- 
stantiate his freedom and conduct him to 
happiness, as of the subordinate which 
serve to amuse him only.”’ 

The distinction between arts which 
substantiate freedom and conduct to hap- 
piness and arts which amuse recurs in 
various expressions throughout Jeffer- 
son’s career. His disposition to assimilate 
the latter into the former does not fre- 
quently receive expression. But it re- 
mains operative so long as he lives. Ob- 
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servers and friends testify to it. The Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, who in 1782 spent 
four days with Jefferson, described him as 


a sage and man of taste..... He calls his home 
Monticello ....it shows the owner’s fondness 
for the language of Italy and even more for the 
fine arts..... The house in nowise resembles 
the others to be seen in this country; in fact it 
may be said that Mr. Jefferson is the first 
American to consult the fine arts in regard to 
his dwelling-place.... . I should portray a man 
not yet forty, with a tall figure and a kind agree- 
able face, but whose wit and information could 
sufficiently replace all external claims... .an 
American who, though never yet out of his 
country, is musician, draftsman, geometrician, 
astronomer, physicist, jurisconsult, statesman. 
.... Lastly a philosopher, withdrawn from the 
world and affairs, because he loves the world 
only so far as he believes he can be useful to it, 
and because his fellow-citizens are not yet in a 
state to bear the light or to suffer criticism. 
.... It seems as if, from his youth up, he had 
set his mind like his house, on heights from 
which he could contemplate the entire uni- 
verse.” 

But, had the noble wordman and 
swordsman of France observed more 
closely, he would have found a strange 
thing. He would have found that Jeffer- 
son’s contemplation was hardly distin- 
guishable from manipulation. Philoso- 
phy, of which Jefferson said he ‘was al- 
ways fond even in its drier forms,” and 
the tranquil pursuits of science, for 
which, Jefferson wrote Dupont de Ne- 
mours, nature had always intended him 
by rendering them his supreme delight, 
embraced the scientific agriculture and 
gardening of the dirt farmer, viticulture 
and wine-making, the gourmet’s arts of 
the kitchen and wine cellar, the bettering 
of old farm implements, and the inven- 
tion of new ones. The philosopher ana- 
lyzed the steam engine and its possible 
uses; he welcomed phosphoric matches, 
and himself made improvements in 


2 Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans 
V Ameriqué septentrionale (2 vols.; Paris, 1784). 
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household illumination by tinkering with 
the Argand lamp; he facilitated corre- 
spondence by changing the copying press 
and inventing a portable writing desk; 
he concerned himself with the construc- 
tion of musical instruments and the uses 
of the newly invented metronome. He 
likewise described the activity of ‘“‘put- 
ting up and pulling down’”’ as his favorite 
amusement and architecture as his de- 
light. A violinist from boyhood, he also 
designated music as his “supreme de- 
light”’ and the “favorite passion” of his 
soul. Nevertheless, contemporary though 
he was of Gluck and Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, friend and correspondent though he 
was of the operatic composer Piccinni and 
of the English musicologist, Fanny Bur- 
ney’s father, Dr. Charles Burney, no let- 
ter of his yet brought to light says any- 
thing of musical composers and their 
compositions; many discuss the working 
of musical instruments and musical per- 
formance. His letters to Francis Hopkin- 
son, who claimed the credit of being the 
first native of the United States to pro- 
duce a musical composition, deal with 
the latter’s “improved method of quill- 
ing the harpsichord’”’ but not the tunes 
played on it. From Europe Jefferson 
writes circumstantially about musical in- 
struments—the violin, the footbass, the 
harpsichord, the pianoforte, the harmon- 
ica—and their construction, but nothing 
of the music produced with them. In 
1778 he wrote that, fortune having cast 
his lot in a country where music is in a 
state of deplorable barbarism, he envies 
the French their opportunity to enjoy it; 
in 1818 that music “‘furnishes a delightful 
recreation for the hours of respite from 
the cares of the day and lasts us through 
life.”3 Unable to afford a “domestic band 
of musicians” as such, he inquired in 


3 To Nathaniel Burwell, Monticello, March 14, 
1818 (Works [Mem. ed.], XV, 167). 
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1778 of an unidentified French corre- 
pondent whether the latter might not 
procure for him seven domestics of as 
many different crafts who could also play 
different wind and string instruments 
and thus double as a household band. 
But he was the “Father” of the United 
States Marine Band, which was organ- 
ized during his term as president with 
only nine instruments: a drum, two clar- 
inets, two bassoons, two oboes, and two 
French horns. As a youth, he himself 
had played fiddle in a quartet organized 
by Governor Farquier. 

So far as the present available evidence 
goes, musician Thomas Jefferson was 
much more articulate about the processes 
of musical production than about the en- 
joyment of the musical product; his de- 
light was more in the how than in the 
what of music. It is a maker’s, a work- 
man’s, delight—the delight of the tech- 
nician, the man of his hands, the idealist 
working in matter whose skill reshapes 
the original forms of nature to human 
uses, substantiating freedom and con- 
ducting to happiness. In Jefferson, the 
gentleman wordman is taken up and di- 
gested in the workman. Returning after 
ten years’ absence to a run-down estate, 
he took to nail-making for money-income 
until he could again render his farms 
profitable. ““My new trade of nailmak- 
ing,” he wrote in 1795 to M. de Meunier, 
“is to me in this country what an addi- 
tional title of nobility or the ensigns of a 
new order are in Europe.’”4 


IV 


Jefferson’s aesthetic intent, as evinced 
in the posture of his mind toward music, 
stands out even more clearly when we 
turn to architecture. Victor Hugo wrote 
somewhere that, until displaced by paint- 


4 Paul Leicester Ford, The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (New York, 1892-99), VII, 14. 
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ing, architecture had been the spiritual 
record of mankind. For Jefferson it was 
never displaced. He had from the begin- 
ning a sense of symbolic significance 
which architecture takes on when what 
we today call “streamlining” refines use 
to beauty. And his perceptions and pref- 
erences initiated the tradition that still 
largely determines the configuration of 
public buildings in America. It is the fig- 
ure we see at Monticello, at Charlottes- 
ville, in the capital of the nation at Wash- 
ington and of the state of Virginia at 
Richmond, where, for the first time in 
America, Greek orders and Roman con- 
structions were made the design of a pub- 
lic building. ““The Capitol of Virginia,”’ 
writes M. Louis Réau, “‘is in effect the 
first monument of the classical renais- 
sance in the United States, and one 
might add, in the world.” 

Into the selection of this style there 
entered, of course, the influence of Jeffer- 
son’s youthful attraction to Palladio; his 
delight iff the Maison Quarrée at Nimes*® 
in the Hétel de Salm in Paris; his wide 
readings in the literature of architecture; 
his consultations with French and Amer- 
ican architects. But there were also two 
other forces. One was the temperament 
of the man himself, his emotional matter- 
of-factness and logic, his scientific sense 
of form. He disliked triviality and inepti- 
tude; and building in America, also to the 
traveler’s eye, was trivial and inept.’ Jef- 


SL’Art francais aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1927), 
pp. 79-80. 

6 “The Maison Quarrée is very simple, but noble 
beyond expression and would have done honor to our 
country as presenting to travellers a specimen of 
taste in our infancy, promising much for our maturer 
age.” 

7“Except for certain edifices used for public 
banks, nothing could be more trivial than their 
architecture. It is much wedded to Chinese, if you 
can apply such names to this grotesque style” 
(Felix de Beaujour, A percus des Etats-Unis (Paris, 
1814], II, 211-15). 


ferson wrote in Notes on Virginia that 
“the genius of architecture seems to have 
shed its maledictions on the land.” Alike 
for inexpensive and for costly buildings 
it was impossible to devise things more ugly, 
uncomfortable and happily perishable 

give these symmetry and taste would not in- 
crease the cost. It would only change the ar- 
rangement of the materials, the form and the 
combination of the members. This would cost 
less than the burden of barbarous ornaments 
with which the buildings are sometimes charged. 
But the first principles of the art are unknown, 
and there exists scarcely a model among us 
sufficiently chaste to give an idea of them. 


He had the workman’s feeling for mate- 
rials; at Bordeaux he measured the bricks 
of the old Roman Circus and studied 
their composition and texture—‘‘fine,” 
he wrote, “compact, and solid as that of 
porcelain.” And always he had the 
craftsman’s feeling for workmanship. 
The Vermont editor, Daniel Pierce 
Thompson, who visited at Charlottes- 
ville in 1822, tells of seeing the seventy- 
nine-year-old father of the University of 
Virginia take a chisel from the hand of 
an Italian stonecutter and show him how 
to turn the volute of a capital. 
Jefferson’s preferences in architectural 
form were like his preferences in verbal 
form, directed by functional good and 
channeled by his knowledge of the an- 
cients. His concept of structure called for 
a space, order, and logic which to him the 
antique exemplified. That had, as he 
wrote to Major L’Enfant regarding the 
plans for the capital in Washington, ‘‘the 
approbation of thousands of years.” His 
desire for these qualities in buildings 
seems to have sprung from the same need 
that led him to build his house upon a 
hill: the need, shall we say, of great open 
spaces combining order with freedom. 
The other influence was the new spirit 
which was spreading among the swords- 
men and the wordmen of England, 
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France, and America. It had come to 
prevail with Locke and Newton; Pope 
and Voltaire had made themselves its lit- 
erary avatars. This spirit took the 
“Gothic” for its symbol of ignorance, of 
confusion, of weakness, superstition, and 
cruelty. It took the “‘classic’’ for its sym- 
bol of knowledge and order, of power, sci- 
ence, and loving-kindness. Its classicism 
obviously was no repetition of that of the 
Renaissance humanists. It was a new 
classicism, consonant with the Newton- 
ian world-machine. Palladio’s architec- 
tural patterns expressed it well and suit- 
ed rightly enough the winds of its doc- 
trines and the temperature of its disci- 
plines. 

For the architecture of his open spaces 
themselves, Jefferson seems to have pre- 
ferred a contrasting figure. His taste as 
a landscape architect rated the neoclas- 
sic of rococo naturalism above Le Notre’s 
geometric magnificences. He wanted 
wavy and wandering lines and masses: 
George Ticknor complained of the wind- 
ing road up “the steep savage hill” of 
Monticello, the ascent ‘‘as pensive and 
slow as Satan’s to Paradise.”’ The dweller 
on that height disapproved of the straight 
roads and paths that cut the English gar- 
dens he had inspected. For gardens he 
preferred the serpentine, whether in 
walks or walls. 


V 


In such arts as architecture and gar- 
dening, use can rarely be a secondary 
consideration. Even the most exhibi- 
tionistic plans postulate form on func- 
tion, tend to make the onlooker’s interest 
secondary to the user’s, and aspire only 
to crown practical efficacy with visual 
pleasure. If and when the two conflict 
and the ornament quarrels with structure 
and impedes functional economy, the 
causes of the conflict are not in the 
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knowledge and skill of the workman but 
in the exhibitionism of the swordsman or 
wordman, whose land and whose house 
are like his dress and his hair-do, not 
achievements of his power but displays 
of his superfluity. Jefferson was disposed 
to regard painting and sculpture as such 
displays. He had learned of their cost di- 
rectly from his efforts to gather a collec- 
tion of pictures and statues for Monti- 
cello and from his negotiations for a pe- 
destrian statue of George Washington 
for Richmond and of an equestrian one 
for the national capital. In 1788 he ad- 
vised a couple of young Americans trav- 
eling in Europe that sculpture and 
painting were, for Americans, worth see- 
ing but not studying. Too expensive for 
the state of wealth in the home country, 
these nonproductive arts did not call for 
the same connoisseurship as architecture 
and gardening. 

At best, painting and sculpture could 
contribute but two things toward the 
freedom and happiness of mankind. One, 
Jefferson signalized in 1812 in his reply 
to Thomas Sully’s notice that the Amer- 
ican Society of Artists had elected him a 
member. That was “to give a pleasing 
and innocent direction to accumulations 
of wealth which would otherwise be em- 
ployed in the nourishing of coarse and 
vicious habits.”” The other—to Jefferson 
far more important than “embellishing 
with taste a country already overflowing 
with useful production’—was to keep 
present to posterity, by means of their 
representative and symbolic creations, 
the great men and the great events in the 
history of the race. Jefferson was fully 
aware that mankind are by nature sym- 
bol-makers and symbol-users. He noted 
concerning the writing-box on which he 
had drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that its imaginative value would in- 
crease with the years: “.... another 
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half century may see it carried in proces- 
sions on the Fourth of July like a saint’s 
relics ....if things acquire a super- 
stitious value.” He surrounded him- 
self with busts and portraits of the 
mighty among men. In a letter of 178s, 
in which he tells Abigail Adams of the 
statues he had bought on her order—he 
had found only three she had wanted: 
a Minerva, a Diana, and an Apollo, and 
had had to use his own judgment about 
a fourth—he says he rejected a Venus 
and a Paris and Helen in favor of 

a fine Mars... . bold, his falchion not drawn 
but ready to be drawn. This will do, thinks I, 
for the table of the American minister in Lon- 
don, where those whom it may concern may look 
and learn that though Wisdom is our guide, and 
Song and Chase our supreme delight, yet we 
offer adoration to that tutelar God also who 
rocked the cradle of our birth, who has accepted 
our infant offerings, and has shown himself the 
patron of our rights and avenger of our wrongs. 


Baron de Montlezun, who visited Monti- 
cello in 1817, noted portraits of Locke 
and Bacon and Newton, of Columbus, 
Vespuccius, and Sir Walter Raleigh, of 
Washington and Lafayette and Frank- 
lin. There were busts also of the three 
latter, as well as of Turgot, Voltaire, Al- 
exander I, John Paul Jones, and Cleopa- 
tra. The other paintings were mostly 
copies and on religious themes. They 
were probably those that had been se- 
lected for Jefferson when he was ambas- 
sador in Paris, by the young, one-eyed 
American painter, John Trumbull, to 
whom he attributed “the most promising 
talents.” The painter had practically 
carte blanche for his selections, Jefferson 
having specified only adequate portraits 
of Bacon, Newton, and Locke—‘“the 
trinity of the three greatest men in the 
world.” A similar intent directed Jeffer- 
son’s concern that the pedestrian statue 
of Washington which Houdon was to be 
commissioned to make for the state of 


Virginia should be life-size and in mod- 
ern dress.* He felt that posterity should 
have a true figure of the original to copy 
from, a model such as only “‘the first Ar- 
tist of France and even of the world” 
could produce, modeling from life. In 
making the arrangement with Houdon, 
he examined the setup of the latter’s 
workshop in Paris with his usual thor- 
oughness and speaks with sympathy and 
understanding of both tasks and tools. 

But, although the painter, Maria Cos- 
way, was his dear friend, although John 
Trumbull was an intimate, and although 
he sat to many painters for portraits, 
Jefferson seems to have been indifferent 
to the materials, the tools, and skills of 
the painter. True, he referred to the gal- 
lery of Diisseldorf as “sublime,” but he 
wrote of drawing as a desirable feminine 
accomplishment and seems to have pre- 
ferred the sculptor’s monuments to the 
painter’s. The painting he did prefer was 
also statuesque and commemorative. 
Writing to Mme de Brehan in 1789, he 
called the art “‘a subject in which I am 
ignorant,” qualified it as “charming,” 
and declared he did “‘not feel an interest 
in any pencil but that of David’s.” 

At the time of writing, David had been 
back from Rome in Paris four years. He 
was doing in the “charming art” what 
Palladio generations before had initiated 
in architecture, only more spaciously, 
logically, and clearly and distinctly. His 
work had the “chastity” which Jefferson 
liked in buildings. In the painter’s “Oath 
of the Horatii” the philosophes and the 
préciteuses read in 1785 a Roman fable 
of republican virtue addressed to the 
French; and in his “Brutus Returning to 
Rome,” all France read, in 1789, the call 
to the ultimate sacrifice for liberty. A 
master of portraiture, David somehow 


8 See letters to Governor Harrison of Virginia, 
Paris, 1785, and to George Washington, Paris, 1787. 
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ennobled the contemporary countenance 
with the classical quality of ancient re- 
publican virtue. His figures and forms 
changed the fashion and furniture of the 
daily life. Like the Publicolas, Brutuses, 
Philodemuses, and Agricolas who debat- 
ed over liberty and government, they sig- 
nalized the time’s aspiration to republi- 
can liberty. John Trumbull, indeed, em- 
ulated David; and his canvasses of the 
“Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and other momentous events in the 
epic of the Republic exemplify in the 
American theme what David later came 
to utter in that of Napoleon, who, inci- 
dentally, awarded the Yankee painter a 
gold medal for his ‘‘Marius on the Ruins 
of Carthage.” Significantly, Jefferson 


was disposed to deprecate Trumbull’s ex- 
ercise of his licentia pictoris in his render- 
ing of American history.° 

The inference is reasonable that Jef- 
ferson appreciated painting and sculp- 


ture for what they communicated more 
than for what they were in themselves. 
When they combine verisimilitude with 
symbolism, they provide not only re- 
membrance of times past but models for 
the new generations to emulate as well 
as to reverence. They work by a sort of 
empathy, like the right fictions of the lit- 
erary artist and therein, he wrote to in- 
law Robert Skipwith in 1771, “are useful 
as well as pleasant.’’ The good and evil 
which plays and novels portray call out 
in us appropriate emotions. The fictions 
are useful because “they exercise the 
moral feelings,” they arouse in us desire 
to imitate the good and revolt against 
the evil. Be they fiction or fact, if they 
have verisimilitude we react to what they 
present without further ado. We are 
“framed to be as warmly interested for a 
fictitious as for a real personage”’ and 
hence able by their means to form “‘the 


9 See letter toS. A. Wells, 1819. 
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habit of thinking and acting virtuously.” 
Well-written romance, tragedy, comedy, 
and epic poetry cannot but facilitate 
such habituation. Of course, they may 
also have unwelcome consequences. Jef- 
ferson wrote to N. Burwell in 1818, de- 
ploring ‘‘the inordinate passion prevalent 
for novels.”” Where novels become dis- 
tractions from the world of virtue, “they 
are poisons,” wastes of time, foes to rea- 
son and fact, resulting in “a bloated im- 
agination, sickly judgment and disgust 
toward all the real businesses of life.” 


VI 


So much then for the record, as we 
have it at present, of Jefferson’s actual 
disposition toward the various arts called 
“fine.” It was not that of his gentleman- 
ly contemporaries, to whose well-fed lei- 
sure those arts gave content and mean- 
ing, and it was a world away from our 
own more radical conception of art for 
art’s sake. By and large, the arts which 
both we and he call “fine,” as distin- 
guished from literature, architecture, and 
gardening, Jefferson looked on as “sub- 
ordinate’; their task was “to amuse.” 
Those both he and we call “practical” he 
looked on as “nobler,” capable of arous- 
ing the best feelings of man, of calling 
him into action, of substantiating his 
freedom and conducting him to happi- 
ness. All makers are artists to Jefferson; 
and he thinks of the balloonist, Pilatre 
de Roziére, and the astronomer, David 
Rittenhouse, who made a model of the 
solar system, as artists. Fundamentally, 
Jefferson’s aesthetic involved a dissolu- 
tion of classical attitudes in spontaneous- 
ly pioneer sentiments and practices. It is 
a philosophy entirely of a piece with his 
vision of the order of the world and of the 
nature and destiny of man. 

This vision seems to have come to Jef- 
ferson early in his long life—certainly be- 








fore he wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—and to have been consistently 
nourished by his observation and experi- 
ence as well as his reading. In terms of 
books and authors it draws upon the 
whole intellectual tradition of the West- 
ern world, from Homer and Epicurus to 
Sterne and Voltaire. One could say of it 
what Jefferson had said of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “Neither aiming 
at originality of principle or sentiment, 
nor yet copied from any particular and 
previous writing, it [the Declaration] was 
intended to be an expression of the Amer- 
ican mind and to give that expression the 
proper tone and spirit called for by the 
occasion.”’?° 

Jefferson wanted to make his entire 
philosophy also such an expression, and 
believers in liberty can only wish that he 
had succeeded. He held it as a faith to 
live by, to fight for, his whole life long. 
Like the tone and spirit of the Declara- 
tion, this philosophic faith enfolds some- 
thing unique, personal to its author and, 
from the standpoint of a professorial phi- 
losopher, original indeed—original in 
so combining apparently contradictory 
ideas as to have caused a slightly patron- 
izing professorial sneer."' The central ar- 
ticle of Jefferson’s faith, that to which all 
others are confirmation, was Freedom. 
All that he wanted to be remembered by 
—the Declaration of Independence, the 
Statute of Religious Liberty, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia—are instruments of Free- 
dom. The order of nature, the institu- 
tions of society, the conduct of the indi- 
vidual, have but one end and one means: 
Freedom. For Jefferson, Freedom is the 
going and the goal. Even happiness is 
not so elemental. For happiness is not 
an unalienable right; only the pursuit of 


1° To Henry Lee, Monticello, 1825. 


t!See Woodbridge Riley, American Thought, 
chap. iii, 
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happiness is. Happiness can be separat- 
ed from existence as freedom cannot: 
“The God who gave us life gave us liber- 
ty at the same time; the hand of force 
may destroy but cannot disjoin them.”” 
Freedom is at once the initiation and the 
consummation of reason; it is, in one con- 
nection, “the great parent of science and 
of virtue, alone able to make a nation 
great in both,’’’ and in another, “the 
first born daughter of science.”'* Free- 
dom, again, is the sine qua non of tolera- 
tion when error opposes truth on its mer- 
its and not by “the assistance of power 
or force.” In the Notes on Virginia Jef- 
ferson asked: “What has been the effect 
of coercion?” And he answered: “To 
make one half the world fools, the other 
half hypocrites. To support roguery and 
error all over theearth. .... Reason and 
free enquiry are the only effectual agents 
against error.” “If the magistracy,” he 
wrote in his Notes on Religion, “had 
vouchsafed to interpose in the other sci- 
ences, we should have as bad logic, math- 
ematics and philosophy as we have divin- 
ity, in countries where the law settles or- 
thodoxy.” And so Jefferson dedicated 
the University of Virginia to the “‘illimit- 
able freedom of the human mind to ex- 
plore and expose every subject suscepti- 
ble of its contemplation.” He declared 
that his one oath “upon the altar of God” 
was “hostility against every form of tyr- 
anny over the mind of man.” 

Regarding the nature of this mind and 
its relation to its body Jefferson specu- 
lated little. He thought that such specu- 
lations were futile in so far as they were 
metaphysical rather than empirical in- 
quiries, such as those of Cabanis and 
Flourens into “the modus operandi of na- 


12 The Rights of the British in America (1774). 
3 To Dr. Willard, Paris, 1789. 


14 To M. d’Invernois, 1795. 
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ture.’’*S Plato, consequently, was to him 
not only a foe of freedom but also a 
“sophist, full of whimsies, puerilities, un- 
intelligible jargon,’ whose nonsense has 
been incorporated in the body of Chris- 
tian doctrine by its priests. Jefferson’s 
own view was that of an enlightened yet 
disillusioned common sense. The world 
of thoughts and things, the world of our 
action and our passion, is the world 
which we see and hear and taste and 
smell and touch and feel—the world of 
space and matter and motion. It is the 
world whose dynamic Newton had pre- 
cisely discerned and measured, whose 
laws he had precisely stated. It is the 
world that Bacon had taught us how to 
investigate, as Locke has taught us how 
we understand what we have found out. 
All of it, mind and matter alike, comes 
to us in sensation. Sensation, matter, and 
motion are “the basic fabric of all the 
certainties we can have or need. When 
once we quit the basis of sensation, all is 
in the terms.’’*® All our knowledge, then, 
is a function of the impact of sense upon 
the thinking body. The arts and sciences 
are the conscious responses of that body 
to sense, and they are classifiable accord- 
ing to the character of that response. 
When Jefferson was preparing to part 
with his library to Congress, he made 
such a classification. His immediate prec- 
edent was Diderot’s classification in the 
great Encyclopédie; Diderot’s had been 
Francis Bacon’s, and Jefferson had found 
a parallel for Bacon’s in Pierre Charron’s 
La Sagesse. Jefferson arranged his books, 
then, according to the powers of the mind 
involved in producing them. These are 
memory, reason, and imagination. Mem- 
ory is the prime faculty in producing his- 
tory, civil and moral; reason, in produc- 
ing philosophy, moral and mathematical ; 
1S To Cabanis, 1803; to Lafayette, 1815. 
6 To John Adams, 1820. 
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imagination, in producing the fine arts, 
which include architecture, gardening, 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and 
criticism. Those books which involved 
all three powers of mind Jefferson classi- 
fied as “‘polygraphical.”’ 

The arts and sciences so signalized 
may be said to give us a world with ar- 
ticulations like those of a machine de- 
signed according to reason, by a mind 
whose providence thinks mechanically 
and whose causality is determinist. This 
seems to be what Jefferson for the most 
part means by “God eternal.” And, 
while he does not say so, it is difficult not 
to infer that he holds the material uni- 
verse to be somehow the body to which 
that divine mind belongs. He calls Locke 
to witness that there is nothing implausi- 
ble or impious in the idea that lesser bod- 
ies can have minds. On the contrary, it 
is the bodiless soul which comes into con- 
flict with the deliverances of both experi- 
ence and reason regarding the laws of na- 
ture and nature’s God, for these laws 
point to a material world of which think- 
ing bodies are a natural part. 

This world, moreover, comes to us as a 
manifold of matters and motions. In our 
sensory experience it flows and diversi- 
fies in measurable ways. “Nature,” Jef- 
ferson wrote to Dr. Manners in 1814, 
“has not arranged her productions on a 
direct line. They branch at every step, 
in every direction, and he who attempts 
to reduce them into departments, is left 
to do it by the lines of his own fancy.” 
Whatever comes to existence in nature is 
individual. No two things are exactly 
alike, or any two particles of matter. To 
remember, we group by resemblances 
and so make classes, orders, genera, and 

species. Which item shall be our measure 
or rule is arbitrary—a matter of choice. 

The libertarian and deistic materialist 
was thus also a nominalist and a plural- 






















































ist. Nor, in the logic of liberty, could it 
be otherwise. The implication that we 
do not remain alive after we are dead 
is likewise accepted, not without regret. 
Though Jefferson wrote nostalgic letters 
about reunion with his beloved after 
death, they expressed a present yearning 
rather than a future certainty. His con- 
victions were in keeping with his remarks 
to Lafayette about Flourens’ proof that 
animals deprived of the cerebrum remain 
alive and well, although without sense, 
intellect, and memory;"’ and with his let- 
ter to John Adams in 1820: ‘For if either 
the heart, the blood or the brains is the 
soul, then certainly, the soul being cor- 
poreal, must perish with the rest of the 
body; if it is air, it will perhaps be dis- 
solved; if it is fire, it will be extin- 
guished.”” However it perish, it will be 
without rights in this world. The dead, 
Jefferson wrote to Samuel Kerchevall, 
are nothing, and nothing cannot own 
something. The earth, he advised Major 
John Cartwright, the earth and its usu- 
fruct belong to the living. The dead have 
neither right nor power in it, “nor a 
wisdom more than human... . beyond 
amendment.” Manners and opinions 
change; new discoveries, new truths, new 
circumstances require new institutions. 
Let the generations make their own, put- 
ting them on and off like the garments of 
freedom they are. “Nothing is unchange- 
able, but the inherent and unalienable 
rights of man.” 

It would, of course, have been more 
in keeping with Jefferson’s intent if he 
had written “men.” He held uniformity, 
whether mental or physical, to be unnat- 
ural. “Millions of innocent men, women 
and children, since the introduction of 
Christianity,” he wrote, “have been 
burnt, tortured, fined, imprisoned; yet 


1? To Lafayette, January 16, 1825 (Works [Mem. 
ed.], XIX, 280). 
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we have not advanced one inch toward 
uniformity.’’"* 

“The varieties in the structure and ac- 
tion of the human mind, as in those of the 
body,” he added seventeen years later, 
“are the work of our Creator, against 
which it cannot be a religious duty to 
erect the standard of uniformity.’”"® He 
told Charles Thomson in 1817: 

If no varieties existed in the animal, vege- 
table or mineral creation, but all moved strictly 
uniform, catholic and orthodox, what a world of 
physical and moral monotony would it be. . . . . 
It is a singular anxiety which some people have 
that we should all think alike. Would the world 
be more beautiful were all our faces alike? 
Were our tempers and talents, our tastes, our 
forms, our wishes, aversions and pursuits cast 
exactly in the same mold? 


Thus the affirmation of inherent and un- 
alienable liberty was to Jefferson the af- 
firmation of the inherent and unalienable 
right to be different. His pluralism ex- 
tended to all things, tastes, and cultures, 
as well as to persons and beliefs. 

And this is one among the reasons why 
he could see in the teachings of Epicurus 
and in “the pure gospel of Jesus” a har- 
monious intent and declare without self- 
contradiction: “I am an Epicurean”’; “I 
am a Christian.” True, even the Jesus of 
the “pure and unsophisticated doctrine” 
which Jefferson had distilled from the 
confused distortions of the New Testa- 
ment took the side of “spiritualism,” 
whereas Jefferson was a materialist,’ 
who held that pure doctrine to be a “‘sub- 
lime philanthropism and deism.’’* And 
he felt it, if not confirmed, at least sup- 
plemented, by Epicurus’ physical and 
moral philosophy, which he described as 
“the most rational system remaining of 


18 Notes on Virginia (Works (Mem. ed.]), VII, 401. 
19 To James Fishback, 1809. 

2° To William Short, April 13, 1820. 

41 To John Adams, May 5, 1817. 
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the philosophy of the ancients,” with its 
rejection of desire and fear, its pursuit of 
the tranquillity which is happiness or 
pleasure based upon virtue and tested by 
utility, its recognition of freedom, and its 
emphasis upon the fortitude “that teach- 
es us to meet and surmount difficulties; 
not fly from them like cowards, and to 
fly, too, in vain, for they will meet and 
arrest us at every turn of the road.” 
Our Christian-Epicurean spoke from ex- 
perience. He had fled. But pain and 
pleasure are commingled, he wrote to 
Mrs. Cosway: 

it is the law of our existence. The most effectual 
means of being secure against pain is to retire 
within ourselves and to suffice for our own hap- 
piness. Those which depend on ourselves are the 
only pleasures a wise man will count on, for 
nothing is ours which another may deprive us of. 
Hence the inestimable value of intellectual 
pleasures. Ever in our power, always leading us 
to something new, never cloying, we ride serene 
and sublime above the concerns of this mortal 
world, contemplating truth and nature, matter 
and motion, the laws which bind up their ex- 
istence, and that Eternal Being who made and 
bound them up by these laws.?s 

But sixteen years later he wrote Mary 
Eppes* that “withdrawing from the 
world led to anti-social and misanthropic 
state of mind which serevely punishes 
him who goes in to it.”” Free communica- 
tion, he concluded, is a condition of our 
happiness which “requires that we should 
continue to mix with the world and to 
keep pace with it as it goes.” 

Men were destined for society, Jeffer- 
son had written to his nephew, Peter 
Carr, in 1787, and were “endowed with 
a sense of right and wrong, merely rela- 
tive to this. This sense is as much a part 
of his [a man’s] nature as the sense of 

22 To William Short, October 11, 1819 (Works, 
XV, 219-22). 


23 Dialogue between My Head and My Heart in 
letter to Mrs. Cosway, October 12, 1786. 


*4To Mary Jefferson Eppes, 1802. 
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hearing, seeing, feeling; it is the true 
foundation of morality..... ” And by 
the same token it calls for the same moral 
duties between society and society.’ 
How the moral sense works must vary, of 
course, with time and place and circum- 
stances. These might make the same act 
“useful and consequently virtuous in one 
country which is injurious and vicious 
in another differently circumscribed.” 
“Utility then, is the standard and test of 
virtue.’’?° 
VII 

And if of virtue, can utility fail, when 
all is said and done, to be the test of 
beauty, too? If mind is an organization 
of innate sensibilities—its sensibility to 
self or egoism, to other selves or moral- 
ity, and to the visual, auditory, tactile 
stuffs of things and events—then a sense 
of beauty is equally such an innate da- 
tum and equally relational. 

We have indeed the innate sense of what we 
call the beautiful, but that is exercised chiefly on 
subjects addressed to the fancy, whether 
through the eye in visible forms as landscape, 
animal figure, dress, drapery, architecture, the 
composition of colours, etc., or to the imagina- 
tion directly, as imagery, style, or measure in 
prose or poetry or whatever constitutes the 


domain of criticism or taste, a faculty entirely 
distinct from the moral one.?7 


Tastes, Jefferson remarked in his Notes 
on a Money Unit, cannot be controlled by 
law. Rules cannot inclose them; they 
have an autonomous spring. Jefferson 
wrote to William Wirt in 1816: 

I have always very much despised the arti- 


ficial canons of criticism. When I have read a 
work in prose or poetry or seen a painting, etc., 


23 Opinion on the French Treaties. 
26 To Thomas Law, 1814. 


27 Ibid. The omission of music from the list of 
subjects suggests a contagion from Lord Kames, 
who limited the field of beauty to the field of vision 
(cf. op. cit.). 
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I have only asked myself whether it gives me 
pleasure, whether it is animating, interesting, 
attracting? If it is, it is good for these reasons. 
So he could defend the literary quality of 
Tacitus against ‘“‘the hyperesthetics [who] 
call him barbarous” and could see aes- 
thetic uses in Anglo-Saxon and Ossian 
and enjoy neologies. 

But, as has already been noted, such 
impacts are but the beginnings of aes- 
thetic goodness. Jefferson wanted beauty 
to come to some use, and aesthetic expe- 
riences to work out in moral conse- 
quences. Otherwise they are “a luxury.” 
He recommended the novels of Laurence 
Sterne as “the best course of morality 
that was ever written.”** He deprecated 
tke comic spirit, ridicule, and wit. Mo- 
liére’s effect on medicine in France, he 
wrote, “furnished the most striking proof 
I have ever seen in my life of the injury 
which ridicule is capable of doing.” In 
Paris in 1789 he found the laughter which 
greeted the Assembly of Notables a sign 
of weakness and desperation. “The peo- 
ple at large,” he wrote to Abigail Ad- 
ams, “view every object only as it may 
furnish puns and bons mots, and I pro- 
nounce that a good punster would dis- 
arm the whole nation were they ever seri- 
ously disposed to revolt.” Jefferson’s ul- 
timate canon of taste called for a confir- 
mation of beauty by use. 

That taste cannot, any less than mo- 
rality, fail to be a function of its condi- 
tions, therefore relational, goes without 
saying. The artist, the man of science, 
the genius, must cleave to his freedom 
even more than other men, especially in 
republics where “science is more impor- 
tant than in any other government.” 
Society owes such a man—according to 
his quality—education, support, and en- 
couragement. “I am... . satisfied that 
there is an order of geniuses above that 


28 To Peter Carr, Paris, 1787. 


obligation [of public service] and there- 
fore exempted from it. Nobody can con- 
ceive that nature ever intended to throw 
away a Newton upon the occupations of 
a crown.””?° For the good of all mankind, 
neither the duties of the citizen nor the 
meddlings of the censor should have the 
power to limit this liberty of genius. 


VIII 


So we end with what we began—Lib- 
erty, inseparable from life. Even Jeffer- 
son’s least scrupulous foes, considering 
the man and his works, concede Liberty’s 
primacy in his faith and deeds. It is for 
this, in fact, that they hate him, because 
he made the other goods of life, which for 
them were the highest, Liberty’s tools 
and sustainers. He was well aware of the 
dangers which beset the establishment 
and maintenance of Liberty, but not 
ever in his long life could they hold him 
back. Always making his first appeal to 
reason, which he regarded as both Free- 
dom’s peer and most precious handmaid- 
en, he did not flinch from the appeal to 
force should that be imposed. “It is an 
eternal truth,” he wrote, “that acquies- 
cence under insult is not a way to escape 
war.’’3° “Where wrongs are pressed, be- 
cause it is believed they will be borne, re- 
sistance becomes morality.”3* Be the 
means reason or be it force unavoidable, 
he knew that the effort must never cease 
to convert the freedom and happiness of 
mankind from a dream and a faith into a 
continuing fact of experience. He knew 
the hazards; but he knew also, as he once 
wrote Gallatin, that “doubts and jealous- 
ies often beget the facts they fear.’’ And 
fourteen years’ correspondence with the 
rival of his middle years and friend of his 


29 To David Rittenhouse, 1778. 
3° To H. Tazewell, 1795. 
3" To Mme de Staél, 1807. 
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late ones, John Adams, shows the latter 
learned, nimble, gracious, a doubter and 
skeptic who, like David Hume, lived a 
conservative because he doubted radical- 
ly; while it shows Jefferson, no less aware 
of the alternatives than Adams and no 
less ready to take them into account, say- 
ing “Yea” to Liberty where Adams said 
“Nay.” Jefferson willed to believe at his 
own risk. “My theory has always been” 
he wrote Marbois in 1817, “if we are to 
dream, the flatteries of hope are as cheap, 
and pleasanter than the gloom of de- 
spair.” “I steer my bark,” he advised 
John Adams, “with Hope in the Head, 
leaving Fear behind. My hopes, indeed, 
sometimes fail, but not oftener than the 
forebodings of the gloomy.” 
In 1821 he wrote to John Adams: 


I will not believe our labors are lost. I shall 
not die without a hope that light and liberty 
are on a steady advance. We have seen, indeed, 
once within the record of history, the complete 
eclipse of the human mind continuing for cen- 
CUFIES..... 2 Even should the cloud of barbar- 
ism and despotism again obscure the science 
and liberties of Europe, this country remains to 
preserve and restore light and liberty to them. 
In short, the flames kindled on the 4th of July, 
have spread over too much of the globe to be 
extinguished by the feeble engines of despotism ; 
on the contrary, they will consume these engines 
and all who work for them. 


True, pain and sorrow and uncertainty 
do beset the course of the safest life, and 
danger attends our choices whatever they 
be. In choosing, then, we must, of course, 
take thought, but bravely, with a high 
heart. As against all traditionalists, he 
wanted the spirit of man to trust its own 





vision, unafraid. For reason, by itself, 
would overrule generosity in favor of pru- 
dence and courage in favor of certainty. 
Reason disposes us to cling to the ills we 
have rather than risk others we know not 
of. It votes for safety, against freedom. 
In the Dialogue between My Head and My 
Heart, which sublimated into the re- 
strained passion of a philosophy the deep 
emotional conflict which his dear Maria 
Cosway’s departure from France brought 
to a crisis, Jefferson made his summing- 
up: “As far as my recollection serves me,” 
Heart told off Head, “I do not know that 
I ever did a good thing on your sugges- 
tion, or a dirty one without it.” 

Freedom and courage are first and last 
things in human nature, and they are of 
the Heart. 

If our country when pressed with wrongs at 
the point of the bayonet had been governed by 
its heads instead of its hearts, where should we 
be now? Hanging on a gallows as high as Ha- 
man’s. You began to calculate and to compare 
wealth and numbers; we threw up a few pulsa- 
tions of our blood, we supplied enthusiasm 
against wealth and numbers, we put our exist- 
ence to the hazard when the hazard seemed 
against us, and we saved our country, justifying, 
at the same time, the ways of Providence whose 
precept is, to do always what is right and leave 
the issue to Him.” 


This holds, if I am not mistaken in my 
reading of Jefferson, certainly no less, 
perhaps even more, for the enterprises of 
science and the arts. It is the inward 
spring of all Jefferson’s philosophy, the 
life and meaning of his workman’s phi- 
losophy of art. 
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JEFFERSON AS A PLANNER OF NATIONAL RESOURCES! 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


E clue to the understanding of 
Jefferson is found in his idea of lib- 
erty. Jefferson was for freedom, 
not only from something but for some- 
thing. Jefferson hated tyranny and de- 
manded freedom from oppression, but he 
also demanded the pursuit of happiness. 
In his thinking, equality, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness were real and insep- 
arable parts of a world in which human 
beings might best develop. Underlying 
this was his confidence in the perfectibil- 
ity of mankind, in the possibilities of con- 
tinuing growth and development. 
Jefferson was against tyranny in any 
form, whether physical or mental, wheth- 
er by public or private agencies, whether 
by state, church, land jobbers, or bank- 
ers. The tyranny of landlords and land 
speculators, the tyranny of central gov- 
ernment or local government, the tyr- 
anny of ignorance—all these were the ob- 
jects of his attack from time to time. 
What may seem inconsistent in the 
thinking of Jefferson arises from failure 
to observe his real objectives—the ends 
toward which he moved in the emancipa- 
tion of mankind and in the equipment of 
men for the pursuit of happiness. 
Jefferson was not merely a philoso- 
pher; he was also a statesman and a so- 
cial engineer—also a party leader, to be 
sure, but that is not our present topic. 
Jefferson not only set forth the ends but 
also planned constructively the means of 
attaining liberty, equality, the pursuit of 
happiness, and the consent of the gov- 
erned. 
t Frank P. Bourgin’s contribution is based on a 


study of Jefferson and Hamilton as national plan- 
ners. 


AND FRANK P. BOURGIN'’ 


Jefferson was a planner and, indeed, 
the first great American and democratic 
planner. But he was first, last, and al- 
ways a planner with a philosophy. The 
roads he indicated might wind round and 
at times even seem to be going in opposite 
directions, but his sense of direction re- 
mained the same. 

The keen intelligence of Jefferson, 
which found recognition in his repeated 
election as president of the American 
Philosophical Society, led him to elabo- 
rate his programs and plans, not alone in 
the grand manner of philosophy but with 
the care and pains of the practical ob- 
server and technician. Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia was the first report on state 
planning in the United States and may 
well be compared with some of its later 
followers in forty-odd American states. 
He was concerned from the first with the 
development of all the resources of his 
state and, later, his nation—both physi- 
cal and human resources. Thus he 
brought over the Italian Mazzei to ad- 
vise him regarding the development of 
olive-growing and wine-making in Vir- 
ginia; and in like manner he organized 
the University of Virginia and personally 
supervised the construction of the first 
buildings. His land planning, his educa- 
tional planning, his transportation plan- 
ning, and his broad national expansion 
planning are marked all the way by their 
broad range of vision and also by their 
minute attention to technical detail. He 
planned not only a land and free labor 
policy for the Northwest Territory but 
also the method of land survey. He was 
concerned not only with education as a 
basis for democracy but with the way the 
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JEFFERSON AS A PLANNER OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


bricks were being laid in building the 
University of Virginia. 


LAND PLANNING 

Jefferson was deeply concerned with 
land planning, thinking of agricultural 
development as a basis of democracy. 
From his earliest days Jefferson planned 
energetically and constructively for the 
development of democratic land re- 
sources. He sought to incorporate a 
homestead provision into the Virginia 
constitution. In his draft of the new con- 
stitution this paragraph appeared: “‘Ev- 
ery person of full age, neither owning nor 
having owned fifty acres of land, shall be 
entitled to an appropriation of fifty 
acres, or to so much as shall make what 
he owns or has owned fifty acres in full 
and absolute domain.” The Virginia con- 
vention refused to incorporate the free- 
land-grant principle into the constitu- 
tion. But Jefferson went further to at- 
tack the land problem from other direc- 
tions. 

In Virginia, in the first session, after 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
privilege of primogeniture was abolished 
and also entails. Furthermore, it was 
provided that the land of intestates 
should be divided equally. ‘These laws,” 
said Jefferson, “drawn by myself, laid the 
axe to the root of pseudoaristocracy.’” 

No less important than the abolition 
of feudal land tenures for the future of 
America’s democratic land system was 
the establishment of a system of land 
disposal avoiding the dangers of large- 
scale land speculation. Few persons to- 
day realize the dangers that existed at 
the close of the Revolution, threatening 
our whole land policy. 

For years prior to the Revolution spec- 


?Letter to John Adams, October 28, 1813 
(Thomas Jefferson, Writings, ed. P. L. Ford [Library 
ed.; New York: Putnams, 1893], pp. 399-400). 
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ulative land companies, made up of some 
of the most influential persons both in 
England and in America, were engaged 
in intrigue at the royal court to obtain 
grants of land in the Ohio Valley amount- 
ing to millions of acres. Following the 
breach with England, the scene of con- 
flict for land-grabbing shifted from the 
royal court to the new state legislatures. 
The extent of the speculators’ power may 
be judged by the fact that, through their 
influence over certain legislatures, they 
were able to delay for over three years 
the ratification of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Had they been successful, it is 
possible that the vast territory of the 
Northwest would have been organized 
into great baronial estates rather than a 
multiplicity of small land holdings. Had 
the land speculators been able to seize the 
territory of the Ohio Valley in a few great 
tracts, Congress would probably have 
been precluded from launching its con- 
structive land surveys and territorial pol- 
icies. 

As a landowning gentleman, cultivat- 
ing his own acres, Jefferson had a healthy 
dislike for the practices of the land job- 
bers. He disdained personally to adven- 
ture in land speculations, and he readily 
appreciated that it was completely at 
odds with his own policy of saving the 
land for the actual settler. He was not 
slow in acting to make sure that the land 
speculators would get no more of Vir- 
ginia’s western lands than was unavoid- 
able. The great Northwest Territory was 
saved by Jefferson from the land jobbers 
and speculators and held for land set- 
tlers. Virginia did not cede its western 
lands until it was given assurance by 
Congress that the land would be disposed 
of for the common benefit of the United 
States. 

Jefferson’s engineering mind went fur- 
ther and led him to the organization of a 
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rectangular survey system. He even at- 
tempted, but unsuccessfully, a decimal 
land system, corresponding to the deci- 
mal coinage system he was endeavoring 
to apply on a national scale. Great pres- 
sure was brought to repeal the land-sur- 
vey system inaugurated by the Act of 
1785, but these efforts were unsuccessful 
and the Land Act of 1796 settled the 
principle. 

Most significant of all, however, was 
Jefferson’s plan for free labor in the new 
land economy. After the year 1800 it was 
provided that there should be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the states organized in this new area. 
In his Notes on Virginia Jefferson ex- 
plained his legislative program for the 
abolition of slavery in that state through 
a process of gradual emancipation on 
reaching the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one for females and males. 

Jefferson likewise planned in great de- 
tail for the rehabilitation of southern ag- 
riculture, with which he was thoroughly 
familiar. He proposed a threefold scheme 
for the betterment of agriculture in his 
own state. It comprised (1) the gradual 
abolition of slavery, (2) a gradual break- 
ing-away from the one-crop tobacco cul- 
ture, and (3) the introduction of house- 
hold manufactures. On the basis of his 
own experience he recommended a diver- 
sification of products, with a view to giv- 
ing greater strength and stability to the 
agricultural economy of Virginia. 

But not only did this planner plan for 
the development of agriculture in Vir- 
ginia and in the Northwest Territory; he 
also reached out to acquire further lands 
in the famous Louisiana Purchase. He 
believed that the foundation of freedom 
in the United States for many years to 
come rested upon the abundance of its 
lands and also that Congress should de- 
clare the policies for the newly acquired 
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areas. When the chance to acquire the 
new vast domain of Louisiana was placed 
within his reach, he seized the opportune 
moment and extended our national 
boundaries as far as circumstance would 
permit. He contemplated an extensive 
program of economic development by the 
government of the United States for the 


. territory of Louisiana. 


EDUCATION 


Jefferson held that education is funda- 
mental to a democracy. “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was 
and never will be.’’ On the subject of ex- 
tending equal opportunities, Jefferson 
wrote: “The object is to bring into ac- 
tion that mass of talents which lies bur- 
ied in poverty in every country, for want 
of the means of development, and thus 
give activity to a mass of mind which in 
proportion to our population shall be the 
double or treble of what it is in most 
countries.” 

The reservation of the sixteenth lot of 
every township for the maintenance of 
schools in the Land Ordinance of 1785 
was one step in this direction. Congress 
also reserved the sixteenth section of ev- 
ery township for schools and also two 
complete townships for universities when 
it arranged for the sale of lands in the 
Northwest Territory to the Ohio Com- 
pany in 1787. In 1802, however, when 
Jefferson was President, the United 
States government made land reserva- 
tion for education a fixed and binding 
policy of the federal government. When 
the public lands in the southwestern part 
of the Louisiana Purchase were offered 
for sale in 1806, the same policy of re- 
serving the sixteenth section for the use 

3 Letter to M. Corea, November 25, 1817 


(Thomas Jefferson, Works, ed. H. A. Washington 
[New York, 1853-54], VII, 94). 
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of schools was continued. With the ex- 
ception of the states of Texas, Maine, 
and West Virginia, every state admitted 
into the Union since 1802 has received a 
grant of land from the federal govern- 
ment for the endowment of its public 
schools. 

In his own state of Virginia, Jefferson 
planned the deveiopment of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and gave much personal 
time and attention to the details of or- 
ganization and construction. On a na- 
tional scale he looked with interest and 
sympathy upon proposals for the nation- 
al establishment of education and also 
upon Barlow’s plan, modeled on the Na- 
tional Institute of France. 

Nowhere is Jefferson’s belief in the 
close affinity between democracy and sci- 
ence more clearly and concisely summed 
up than when he referred to “the value 
of science to a republican people; the se- 
curity it gives to labor by enlightening 
the minds of citizens; the protection it 
affords against foreign power; the values 
it inculcates; the just emulation of the 
distinction it confers on nations foremost 
in it; in short, its identification with pow- 
er, morale, order and happiness.’’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


Jefferson laid the foundations of a na- 
tional transportation system, to be de- 
veloped at public expense. The farmer 
was having trouble transporting his prod- 
ucts to market and needed the govern- 
ment’s help in road and canal improve- 
ments. Jefferson and his secretary of the 
treasury, Gallatin, planned to provide re- 
lief for the transportation needs of the 
nation. This plan centered in the famous 
Gallatin report of 1808.‘ 


4 Annals of Congress (17th Cong., rst sess.), I 
(1821-22), 532. 

5S“Report of April 6, 1808,” American State 
Papers, Miscellaneous, 1, 721-921. 





This document did not merely propose 
an expanded program of federal aid; it 
was also an exact plan to establish a na- 
tional system of transportation improve- 
ments, accompanied with a detailed fi- 
nancial program of how this was to be 
done. It was proposed that twenty mil- 
lion dollars be appropriated from the an- 
ticipated federal surplus over a period of 
ten years for the construction of roads 
and canals. The specific improvements 
recommended were as follows: (1) great 
canals along the Atlantic seacoast, unit- 
ing New England with the South; (2) 
communications between the Atlantic 
and the western waters; (3) communica- 
tions between the Atlantic, the St. Law- 
rence River, and the Great Lakes; and 
(4) interior canals and roads. 

Gallatin argued in his report that his 
transportation program would aid in pro- 
moting the economic development of the 
nation by making the maximum use of 
its natural and financial resources. The 
kind of projects outlined were on too 
large a scale for private organization 
alone. Without subsidy from the gov- 
ernment, they could not be built at all. 
Gallatin estimated that the transporta- 
tion costs saved by new roads and canals 
would in the long run pay the costs of 
their construction. In addition, the value 
of the unsold public lands held by the 
government would be enhanced. The 
government could easily sell the im- 
proved lands at a higher price if the prod- 
uce of the land could find better mar- 
kets. Gallatin was not dogmatic as to 
the specific method to be used in pursu- 
ing these objects. The government might 
itself undertake the improvements, but 
Gallatin believed in private enterprise 
where possible. Under such circum- 
stances the government might make 
loans to private companies or, prefera- 
bly, might subscribe to shares of their 
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stock. Detailed problems of this kind 
could be worked out in practice. As an 
immediate step he urged that surveys be 
made to determine more definitely the 
feasibility of each project. 

Gallatin’s transportation program was 
also urged as a necessary measure for our 
national security. Not only would roads 
and canals shorten distances so as to pro- 
mote commercial intercourse but they 
would, in addition, improve our defenses 
and provide an alternative to maintain- 
ing a large standing army and navy. 
Good roads would make possible mobil- 
ity of our existing military forces and 
“afford the means of rapid concentration 
of that force and a formidable body of 
militia at any given point.” 

Jefferson also planned to finance the 
proposed transportation improvements 
by allocating a fixed portion of future 
revenues for that purpose. 

In addition to offering to the newly 
admitted state of Ohio the sixteenth sec- 
tion of every township for the support of 
schools, it was proposed that the state 
be given one-tenth of the net proceeds of 
all lands sold thereafter by Congress 
(after deducting the expense of the sales) 
to 
be applied towards laying out and making turn- 
pike and other roads, first from navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic to the Ohio and 
afterwards continued through the new States; 
such roads to be layed out under the authority 
of Congress and of the several States through 
which the same will pass. 


Since some form of compensation to the 
states was necessary for their loss of rev- 
enue due to the fact that the public 
lands, being sold on credit, could not be 
taxed for a five-year period thereafter, 
Gallatin devised this scheme for reim- 
bursing the states and also for obtaining 
future road improvements. This propos- 
al was accepted, although the grant of 
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the net proceeds of the land sales was re- 
duced from one-tenth to one-twentieth, 
or 5 per cent. In a subsequent act, Con- 
gress remitted 3 of the 5 per cent to the 
states for constructing roads within the 
state; the remaining 2 per cent was re- 
tained by the federal government as a 
fund for the construction of the national 
road. 

In 1806 Congress appropriated thirty 
thousand dollars for a survey and author- 
ized the President to appoint three com- 
missioners to report a plan for the road. 
The amount of money contained in the 
2 per cent fund was obviously not suffi- 
cient to construct a road of the dimen- 
sions planned. In 1807 Gallatin wrote 
President Jefferson that the “money al- 
ready appropriated would be sufficient to 
construct about four or five miles of the 
road.” He was determined to build the 
road “in the most complete manner just 
as many miles as the money will pay 
for.”” Once the road was begun, he felt 
sure that Congress would appropriate 
enough money to complete it. He regard- 
ed it “as a national object of primary im- 
portance.”” He estimated that the road 
would effect an annual saving of trans- 
portation costs of over two hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘Ten thousand tons 
will be carried westward annually and 
perhaps one hundred thousand barrels of 
flour brought back.” 

The Cumberland National Road rep- 
resented the first completed part of Jef- 
ferson’s national transportation program. 
Because of shortage of funds, the com- 
pletion of the road was seriously delayed. 
The first ten miles of the road west of 
Cumberland, Maryland, were not com- 
pleted until 1812. Jefferson and Gallatin 
planned to extend the road west as far as 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi River. The 
rapid growth of railways during the dec- 
ade of the 1830’s made unnecessary the 
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extension of the road as originally 
planned, and it was never built beyond 
Illinois. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 


It is quite true that Jefferson was pri- 
marily concerned with the development 
of an agricultura! economy, just as his 
contemporary, Hamilton, was primarily 
concerned with the industrialization of 
the United States. It cannot be too has- 
tily concluded, however, that Jefferson 
was indifferent to industrial develop- 
ment, particularly in the later years. In 
time Jefferson came to be more familiar 
with the facts of America’s growing in- 
dustrialization. Concerning the nation’s 
reliance for its national security upon its 
ability to produce its own armaments, 
Jefferson’s later views were substantially 
similar to those of Hamilton in his Re- 
port on Manufactures. In 1816, for exam- 
ple, he acknowledged to Benjamin Aus- 
tin his change of policy: 

You tell me I am quoted by those who wish 
to continue our dependence on England for 
manufactures. There was a time when I might 
have been so quoted with more candor, but 
within the thirty years which have since elapsed, 
how circumstances changed! 


He insisted that views must be gov- 
erned by conditions of time and place. 
The trend toward industrialization in the 
United States required corresponding ad- 
justment of our national policies: 


To be independent for the comforts of life, 
we must fabricate for ourselves. We must now 
place the manufacturer by the side of the agri- 
culturist. The former question is suppressed, or 
rather assumes a new form. Shall we make our 
own comforts, or go without them at the will of 
a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is now 
against domestic manufacture, must be for re- 
ducing us either to dependence on that foreign 
nation, or to be clothed in skins, and to live like 
wild beasts in dens and caverns. I am not one 
of these; experience has taught me that manu- 


factures are now as necessary to our independ- 
ence as to our comfort. .... 


Jefferson even raised the question 
whether or not the national growth of 
manufactures might some day permit go- 
ing “beyond our own supply,” and he 
characteristically answered that no a pri- 
ori answer could be made: 

If it shall be proposed to go beyond our own 
supply, . . . . will our surplus labor be then most 
beneficially employed in the culture of the earth, 
or in the fabrications of art? We have time yet 
for consideration, before that question will press 
upon us; and the maxim to be applied will de- 
pend on the circumstances which shall then ex- 
ist; for in so complicated a science as political 
economy, no one axiom can be laid down as wise 
and expedient for all times and circumstances 
and for their contraries. 


PLANNING FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Jefferson’s plans for social improve- 
ment were contingent upon the prosper- 
ity of the country and upon the resulting 
state of federal finances. The policy had 
been marked by success; as the govern- 
ment commenced its second term of of- 
fice, only ten and a half million dollars of 
federal bonds remained to be immediate- 
ly discharged. For the first time the 
country could relax Gallatin’s policy of 
stringent economy. The government 
could choose between a reduction of taxes 
or a diversion of the surplus revenues to 
other objects. 

In order to understand why Jefferson 
adopted the latter course, it is necessary 
to understand the nature of the federal 
tax structure at this time. Of approxi- 
mately eleven million dollars constituting 
the total annual revenue of the govern- 
ment at the beginning of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration, about go per cent was de- 
rived from customs duties. The govern- 

6Compare Hamilton’s position in Bourgin’s 
forthcoming Jefferson and Hamilton as National 
Planners. 
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ment had, in effect, continued the tariff 
rates established by the previous admin- 
istrations and had not seen fit to alter 
them. Opposition to them was virtually 
nonexistent, even in the purely agrarian 
sections of the country. For the greater 
part, they bore chiefly on luxury imports. 
They afforded, furthermore, some meas- 
ure of encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry. The internal taxes had been 
abolished in 1802, and, as far as the 
mass of the people was concerned, taxes 
for the maintenance of the federal 
government hardly existed. Some addi- 
tional revenue was derived from the sale 
of public lands and from postage, but 
this was more in the nature of fees for 
services rendered. There could be few 
justifiable complaints against the contin- 
uation of the import taxes. 

The problem of the surplus offered its 
own answer. The solution lay in a con- 
tinuation of the existing taxes and in a 
diversion of the surplus revenues to real- 
izing objects of social improvement 
which would not otherwise be possible. 
In his Second Inaugural Address, Jeffer- 
son indicated his intention of converting 
the federal surplus into a permanent fund 
for creating public welfare: 

Redemption once effected, the revenues 
thereby liberated may, by a just repartition 
among the States, and a corresponding amend- 
ment to the constitution, be applied, in time of 
peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufac- 
tures, education and other great objects within 
each State. 


It was proposed that the annual 
amounts set aside for debt payment be 
reduced from eight million dollars to four 
and a half million, thereby leaving three 
and a half million for public improve- 
ments and defense expenditures. 

Again, in his annual message of De- 
cember 2, 1806, Jefferson informed Con- 
gress that the goal of full redemption of 


the debt was rapidly being approached. 
Did Congress thereupon propose to sup- 
press the import duties on foreign goods, 
he asked? To his own question he replied 
negatively. The elimination of the tariff 
would only give an advantage to foreign 
manufactures over our own. He pointed, 
furthermore, to the fact that the most of 
the goods upon which the impost was 
paid were luxuries, purchased only by 
those who could afford them: 

Their patriotism would certainly prefer its 
continuance and application to the great pur- 
poses of the public education, roads, rivers, ca- 
nals, and such other objects of public improve- 
ment as it may be thought proper to add to the 
constitutional enumeration of Federal powers. 


He looked forward to the time when a 
continued, wise utilization of surplus rev- 
enues might achieve on the federal level 
many of the reforms which Jefferson and 
his colleague Gallatin had fought to ef- 
fect through action by the states. No- 
where in his writings did Jefferson better 
express the policy he envisioned for the 
United States than in his letter to his 
friend, Du Pont de Nemours: 

We are all the more reconciled to the tax on 
importations, because it falls exclusively on the 
rich and, with the equal partition of intestate’s 
estates, constitutes the best agrarian law. In 
fact, the poor man in this country who uses 
nothing but what is made within his own farm 
or family, or within the United States, pays not 
a farthing of tax to the general government, but 
on his salt; and should we go into that manufac- 
ture as we ought to do, we will pay not one cent. 
Our revenues once liberated by the discharge of 
the public debt, and its surplus applied to ca- 
nals, roads, schools, etc., the farmer will see his 
government supported, his children educated, 
and the face of his country made a paradise by 
the contributions of the rich alone, without his 
being called on to spare a cent from his earnings. 
The path we are now pursuing leads directly to 
this end, which we cannot fail to attain unless 
our administration should fall into unwise 
hands.? 

7? Letter to Du Pont de Nemours, April 15, 1811 
(Writings, XI, 203-4). 
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It should not be supposed that Jeffer- 
son at all times necessarily favored defin- 
ing federal powers within extremely nar- 
row limits. He believed in a written 
enumeration, to be sure, but the enu- 
meration of powers was not intended to 
become a governmental strait jacket. 
Jefferson’s constitutional doubts did not 
prevail when he feared he might fail to 
acquire the Louisiana territory. He did 
not prepare a written draft of the consti- 
tutional amendment which he recom- 
mended to make possible his program of 
public improvements. For one who is 
generally accredited with desiring to 
keep federal powers within the narrowest 
scope, the number of powers which he 
would have conferred on the federal 
government is truly astonishing. In ad- 
dition to empowering Congress to dispose 
of the land of the new territory and to 
exchange lands with the Indians, he pro- 
posed 
to work salt springs, or mines of coal, metals and 
other minerals within the possession of the U.S. 
or in any others with the consent of the pos- 
sessors ;toregulate tradeand intercourse between 
the Indian inhabitants and all other persons, to 
explore and ascertain the geography of the prov- 
ince, its productions and other interesting cir- 
cumstances; to open roads and navigation there- 
in where necessary for beneficial communica- 
tion; and to establish agencies and factories 
therein for the cultivation of commerce, peace 
and good understanding with the Indians resid- 
ing there.® 


That Thomas Jefferson was a national 
planner, and a distinguished one, can 
hardly be doubted in view of the evidence 
presented in these pages. His activities 
show clearly his concern with the system- 
atic and intelligent development of our 
national resources. The various propos- 
als offered by Jefferson reveal not only 
his philosophy but also the technical care 
with which he proceeded. While appeal- 


8 Writings (Federal ed.), VIII, 246-47. 
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ing to the interests of the immediate ben- 
eficiaries of his plans, he was conscious- 
ly trying to shape a policy for many 
years to come. 

We may now summarize his contribu- 
tions toward planning. (1) Jefferson an- 
ticipated the Homestead Act by about 
eighty-five years. As long as the finances 
of the government could permit a gener- 
ous policy, he recommended donating 
small tracts of land to actual settlers. 
Society would be compensated, he said, 
by the increase in the wealth and income 
that would result from more rapid settle- 
ment of the land. (2) In his own state 
Jefferson successfully brought to an end 
all feudal survivals in the land laws. By 
laying the ax to primogeniture and en- 
tail, he influenced their abolition else- 
where, thus further promoting democrat- 
ic equality on the land. (3) The beneficial 
effects of Jefferson’s activities in frus- 
trating the attempts of the large specu- 
lative land companies were so great that 
they cannot be measured except by com- 
paring the early federal policy with that 
practiced in almost all the states. The 
national land policy, without doubt, not 
only was more democratic but also pro- 
moted more orderly settlement. Had 
Congress early parted with the title to 
the western lands, our history would 
have been written quite differently. (4) 
Jefferson contributed directly to the de- 
velopment of the land surveys by his 
land plan of 1784 and by his consistent 
support for the survey system. (5) The 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, one of the 
great monuments of national policy, 
bears undeniable evidence of having been 
influenced by Jefferson’s territorial plan 
of 1784. (6) In the period after the Revo- 
lution, Jefferson was most vigorously op- 
posed to slavery. He tried to abolish it 
in his own state and, having failed, 
sought to arrest its growth by prohibiting 
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its expansion into any of the territories. 
(7) Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana was 
an outgrowth of that agricultural expan- 
sion of which he had always been an ar- 
dent advocate. (8) Jefferson laid the 
foundation for our democratic system of 
education. (9) Jefferson’s plan included 
a broad system of national transporta- 
tion. 

We may measure Jefferson’s open- 
mindedness by the fact that he was con- 
vinced of the desirability of encouraging 
domestic manufactures. His thinking 
was at first dogmatically opposed to the 
conduct of manufacturing enterprises in 
this country. Later, as he began to see 
how machines not only made goods more 
plentiful but also improved the comforts 
of life, he too began to sense some of the 
possibilities of the Industrial Revolution. 
Here he joined hands with Hamilton. 

We conclude that Jefferson was not 
only a philosopher of democracy; that he 
was not only a party leader; that he was 
not only a great statesman; but that he 
was also, in the modern sense of the term, 


a planner of national resources. both 
physical and human. The Jeffersonian 
planning equipment included a knowl- 
edge of trends and tendencies, a keen in- 
sight into surrounding conditions, ability 
to use the latest developments of scien- 
tific techniques with imagination, cour- 
age, and practical judgment, and, above 
all, broad social vision giving him a sense 
of direction toward the realization of the 
higher and finer values of life. 

Deliberately and systematically, Jef- 
ferson planned to put a floor under equal- 
ity and liberty: first, through a free pub- 
lic land system, matching and comple- 
menting Hamilton’s commercial sys- 
tem; second, through a broadly con- 
ceived transportation system; and, final- 
ly, through an American democratic edu- 
cational system, of which he laid the 
foundations. Jefferson planned not only 
liberty from evils but also liberty for 
something—for the pursuit of happiness 
of all men. 
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DISCUSSION 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE PERFECTIBILITY OF MANKIND 


T. V. SMITH 


Only when you have worked alone. . . 


. can you gain the secret 


isolated joy of the thinker, who knows that, a hundred years after 
he is dead and forgotten, men who never heard of him will be moving 
to the measure of his thought.— Justice OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


ent the echoes of no dead immortal 

reverberate more vibrantly than 
those of Thomas Jefferson, artist, states- 
man, philosopher. Variegated as his ech- 
oes are, they form an eloquent symphony 
for ears prepared to hear them creatively. 
Jefferson’s praises sung by a grateful na- 
tion this anniversary season—the bicen- 
tennial of his birth—make a story logi- 
cally sedate as well as patriotically re- 
storative. As an artist, Jefferson preoc- 
cupied himself with the ideal dimensions 
of life. As a statesman, he concerned 
himself persistently with collective prac- 
tice and its means. As a sage citizen, he 
achieved a uniquely fecund philosophy as 
to the curious relation between individ- 
ual ends and collective means. 


I THE holocaust of our poignant pres- 


I. JEFFERSON’S DOCTRINE OF 
PLURALISTIC ENDS 


As an overtone to Jefferson’s generous 
philosophy of ideal ends, let us begin 
with a personal remark in his second 
Inaugural Address. Certain  differ- 
ences, said he, “cannot be greater 


than between Hamilton and myself, and 
yet we served together four years in that 
way. We had indeed no personal dissen- 
sions. Each of us, perhaps, thought well 
of the other as a man, but as politicians 
it was impossible for two men to be of 
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more opposed principles” (note that he 
says “‘principles”). Here is bruited a 
greater paradox than the troublesome 
one daily observed in a democratic so- 
ciety. This usual paradox is that men 
who are agreed upon ends—which alone 
are supposed to justify the means—dis- 
agree upon the means of realizing their 
common ideals. The greater paradox— 
and it connotes the deeper meaning of 
democracy—is that men who disagree 
upon ends can and do, nevertheless, unite 
upon means. 

Let us put Jefferson’s deepest credo 
nakedly and precipitately: It is not only 
permissible for liberal men to have di- 
verse ends; it is inevitable and, indeed, 
desirable. The meaning and the glory of 
a democratic society is precisely this, 
that men do not have to agree upon funda- 
mental beliefs in order to work together. 
Democracy alone can suffer and enjoy 
this luxury of infinite diversity. 

Jefferson and Hamilton were irrecon- 
cilable enemies as touching the ideals by 
which they lived. To put their difference 
in the grand manner which their historic 
enmity suggests, Alexander Hamilton 
was foresworn, almost from birth, to 
the ideal of power, Thomas Jefferson 
throughout life to the ideal of perfection. 
Hamilton’s first recorded aspiration, 
coming to us from his thirteenth year, 
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was: “I wish there was a war.” The dit- 
ty which dogged him when he was in his 
cups was an early version of ‘‘Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition”’: 

We’re going to war, and when we die 

We'll want a man of God near by, 

So bring your Bible and follow the drum. 


Hamilton’s last written message was in 
defense of his undertaking the duel in 
whose code he did not believe—an under- 
taking which alone could keep clear the 
path to exercise of a martial power in 
which he believed himself cast for the 
role of “‘a man on horseback.”’ (I follow 
Henry Cabot Lodge in this interpreta- 
tion.) Hamilton’s son and biographer ob- 
serves wistfully that, while as regarded 
his father, “arms seemed to be his pre- 
dominant passion, the world was at 
peace.” 

Jefferson, on the other hand, did not at 
all share this ideal of power. Nay, more, 
he did not understand how any “rational 
being could propose happiness to himself 
from the exercise of power over others.” 
This man wanted more deeply than all 
else to be left alone for “the pursuit of 
happiness” in the larger quest of perfec- 
tion (through architecture and music, 
through philosophy and science). It was 
indeed, as Jefferson said of Hamilton and 
himself, “impossible for two men to be of 
more opposed principles.” 

Yet Hamilton stayed the hand of his 
party’s fanaticism against Jefferson in 
the “‘alien and sedition” frenzy and at 
last stood so firmly for Jefferson’s eleva- 
tion to the presidency (as against Aaron 
Burr) as to threaten to bolt the party he 
himself had formed, if the Federalists 
should insist upon defrauding Jefferson 
of the honor he had earned and the safety 
over Burr which his election would vouch- 
safe the republic. Jefferson, in turn, did 
not retaliate upon Hamilton, as his power 


presently warranted, for Hamilton’s 
countenancing the persecution of the Jef- 
fersonians through “alien and sedition” 
enactments. Indeed, Jefferson displayed 
Hamilton’s bust conspicuously at Monti- 
cello and otherwise manifested respect 
for the man with an ideal of life which 
Jefferson neither shared nor understood. 

There is a word for this joint forbear- 
ance of enemies animated by clashing 
ideals, and that word is tolerance. These 
men conspired to set the example re- 
quired for the maintenance of a pluralism 
of ends; and Jefferson further distin- 
guished himself by articulating the atti- 
tude which constitutes the life-blood of a 
democratic order. Hamilton tolerated 
but counted such variety of ideals a nec- 
essary evil. Jefferson went also beyond 
toleration and counted such variety a 
positive good. What begins as toleration 
must, if democracy is fully to succeed as 
well as merely to sustain itself, end as 
love of what is more than liberty. It must 
end with love of the fruits of liberty. 
Men find it much easier to love liberty 
than to love its fruits. The fruits of lib- 
erty involve all the fecundities of fancy, 
including such diversities as baffle and 
such contradictories as perplex narrow 
minds: in art, in science, in philosophy, 
in politics, in religion. The hardest fruit 
to love is the diverse choices men make 
of their guiding ideals. In a statement 
sweeping enough to cover the entire ideo- 
logical domain, Jefferson puts himself on 
record as a lover of all the fruits of free- 
dom: 


I am for freedom of religion, and against all 
maneuvering to bring about a legal ascendancy 
of one sect over another; for freedom of the 
press, and against all violations of the Constitu- 
tion to silence by force and not by reason the 
complaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our 
citizens against the conduct of their agents. 

I am for encouraging the progress of science 
in all its branches; and not for raising a hue 
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and cry against the sacred name of philoso- 


Jefferson’s life documents this sweep- 
ing advertisement of what begins as tol- 
erance and ends as ideological magna- 
nimity. Moreover, he lived up to his 
proclamation in the field where tolera- 
tion of variety most strongly resists the 
tides of charity—in the field of religious 
belief. In this domain, cursed by dogma, 
variety is easiest to achieve, as the 
world’s mythologies attest. In this field, 
also, variety is least likely to precipitate 
visible harm. “It does me no injury,” as 
Jefferson observes, “for my neighbor to 
say there are twenty gods, or no god. It 
neither picks my pocket nor breaks my 
leg.”” In spite, however, of this differen- 
tial practical impunity attending theo- 
logical inventiveness, religion has marked 
the territory of the ideal in which intoler- 
ance has grown most rankly. With dou- 
bly good reason, therefore, Jefferson 
chose this field for special demonstration 
of the fertility of democratic toleration. 
He made it his earliest effort to break 
by legislative law the deeper force of the 
customary as touching religious intoler- 
ance. He counted this success worthy 
to help form his overmodest threefold 
claim to fame. He eloquently preached 
throughout life what he so vigorously 
practiced: the faith in fulness, so good 
pro, was also to be recommended con. 
To his ward, Peter Carr, he writes: 
“Question with boldness the existence of 
God; because, if there be one, he must 
more approve of the homage of reason, 
than that of blindfold fear.” To his little 
daughter’s concern over “the end of the 
world,” proclaimed by certain sects, he 
counseled: “I hope you will have good 
sense enough to disregard those foolish 
predictions that the world is to be at an 
end soon. The Almighty has never made 
known to anybody at what time he cre- 
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ated it; nor will he tell anybody when he 
will put an end to it, if he ever means to 
do it.” In this field of fecund fancy, 
whence arise gods and antigods, spirits 
and antispirits, the more the merrier, so 
long as the fancies remain objects of 
faith rather than become incitements to 
practice. The more the merrier, if men 
would but have it so. And, whether they 
would have it so or not, there was the 
law that forbade them to have it other- 
wise than through mutual toleration. 

As in this crucial field of religion, so in 
all fields less tensional: variety is the 
spice of life. “I tolerate with the utmost 
latitude the right of others to differ from 
me in opinion without imputing to them 
criminality. I know too well the weak- 
ness and uncertainty of human reason to 
wonder at its different results.”’ Not only 
did Jefferson not “wonder” at variety; 
he also gloried in it. 

The care of every man’s soul belongs to him- 

And why subject it to coercion? To 
produce uniformity. But is uniformity of opin- 
ion desirable? No more than that of face and 
stature Is uniformity attainable? Millions 
of innocent men, women, and children, since the 
introduction of Christianity have been burnt, 
tortured, fined, imprisoned; yet we have not 
advanced one inch toward uniformity. 
Moreover, the effect of force upon this 
“advance,” says he, has been only “to 
make one half the world fools, and the 
other half hypocrites 

All this sounds so impeccable histori- 
cally and so plausible logically that it 
may tempt us to forget what we had in 
prudence best remember—the sad truth 
that such liberality about divergent ideas 
and conflicting ideals is hardly more ac- 
ceptable in our day than in Jefferson’s. 
It is men’s melancholy reluctance to 
learn their way into such freedom that 
led Justice Holmes, the most roomy 
American since Jefferson, to confess in 
what he calls “all sadness of conviction” 
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that “to have great thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as idealists.’’ For mere 
idealists to have great thoughts is to sur- 
render to the all but irresistible tempta- 
tion to make the great small by inflicting 
it upon others. Only heroism —and that 
of the most resolute character—will per- 
mit men to harbor an ideal indispensable 
to them without their deducing there- 
from that it must be also indispensable to 
others. If Jefferson’s faith in value plu- 
ralism be sound, then to succumb to the 
temptation of that narrow logic is at 
once to render picayune the most precious 
fruit of human freedom—ideological fe- 
cundity. 

Through grace of birth and the good 
fortune of the best education a youth can 
receive (the gracious comradeship of su- 
periors), Jefferson felt this temptation 
very little and succumbed to it all but 
none. He was himself, nevertheless, per- 
secuted to the end of his life for this no- 
blest of virtues—the virtue of according 
to diverse and even conflicting human 
ideals equality in honor. We shall ob- 
serve in the event how Jefferson met that 
persecution. Now, however, we can but 
remark that, while we Americans bathe 
ourselves in bicentennial praises, the 
world is at it once again, at the same old 
shameful effort to make uniform the be- 
liefs of men around some religion of race 
or equally fatuous religion of class mo- 
nopoly of justice, or, closer at home, ped- 
agogical heresy of ideological uniformity. 
Indeed, in democratic lands there lies but 
sleeping—for it is never dead—an im- 
petuosity of narrow conscientiousness 
awaiting its chance to flame into this or 
that drive for sameness. Jefferson saw, 
for instance, and saw as clear as day, 
that any religion which must manifest 
its confidence in its own credo by forcing 
that credo upon others lies athwart the 
path of democratic progress. A too ar- 


dent proselytism reveals not a faith in 
salvation but a desperate will to demo- 
cratic damnation. Such impetuosity fur- 
thers religion perhaps, but at the expense 
of the spiritual life. 

Jefferson’s statesmanship is nowhere 
more manifest than just here, in the dis- 
covery that a religion which is not con- 
tent to regard itself as but a part of the 
spiritual life is not even a part. To claim 
to be the whole of spirituality is through 
conceit to forfeit magnanimity alto- 
gether. The spiritual life—and this 
larger value was Jefferson’s concern—is 
the roomy variety that results from all 
the ideals of all the orthodoxies and all 
the heterodoxies of all arts and all sci- 
ences and all religions and all other ide- 
ologies coexisting in whatever way such 
variety can coexist. Man’s spiritual life, 
further to detail it, consists (1) in full ac- 
ceptance to infinity of the total richness 
of ideality and (2) in such personal devo- 
tion to this or that provincial portion of 
the totality as does not impel one to ar- 
gue that what is indispensable for his sal- 
vation must therefore be indispensable 
for all spirits. Appreciative wonder in 
the presence of what is too wide for us, 
resolute distaste for what is too narrow 
for us, faithful devotion to what is just 
our size—this is the triune legacy which 
Jefferson has left of democracy’s true 
credo, that men do not have to agree 
upon fundamental beliefs in order to sus- 
tain a faith in progress and a will to work 
together for it. Progress is not, indeed, 
in the direction of uniformity; it is in the 
direction of variety. It is in honor of this 
doctrine of plural ends that Jefferson’s 
national shrine carries, cut deep in mar- 
ble, this early resolve of his: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of god, eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

General ideals which cannot be shared 
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without serious dispute can be kept to one’s 
self with honor—and even with pleasure, if 
one be disciplined. 


II. JEFFERSON’S DOCTRINE OF 
DEMOCRATIC MEANS 


I have spoken of the spiritual life as a 
confederation of diverse ideals, “in what- 
ever way they can coexist.’”” When we 
turn to collective action, we soon dis- 
cover, or seem to discover, that ends can 
coexist in ways which means cannot. As 
plural, ideals may coexist as contraries, 
yea, as contradictories. Means are col- 
lective and, beyond a point, must be co- 
operative. In action men are inhibited 
by conflicts, and they are estopped alto- 
gether from implementing contradictory 
plans. Obvious as this is in collective ac- 
tion, it is hardly less real in individual 
conduct. We carry in our minds, on the 
other hand, at any time more proposals 
than can be realized in all time; and ide- 
ologies overlap every segment of the rim 
of collective practice. As Justice Holmes 
remarks, “‘We cannot live our dreams.”’ 
This differential narrowness of means 
shows up along the whole front of our 
constitutional history. We tell the Mor- 
mons, for instance, that they cannot 
practice plural marriages. We do not tell 
them that they cannot believe it, or even 
preach it. 

All of which will serve to recall, at 
several levels, the truth that politicians 
in legislative assemblies haven’t as much 
room in which to maneuver as have the 
simplest-minded men and women in their 
own free consciences. There’s hardly a 
problem too complicated for any one of 
us to settle before breakfast, and—mark 
you!—settle just right, if we are alone 
when we do it. There’s hardly a conflict, 
however simple, which any legislative as- 
sembly can ever settle right, as “right”’ 
is understood by any party to the con- 
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flict. Means are as narrow as ideals are 
wide. And here hangs a long, sad tale, 
the major moral of which is that, politi- 
cally speaking, it is more important to 
settle issues than it is to settle them 
“right.” 

Put yourself as intimately as you can 
in the politician’s shoes so that you may 
not despise the falling-off in Jefferson’s 
philosophy, as we now descend from the 
heights of his perfectionistic ends to the 
marshland of his means. He had praised, 
or had seemed to praise, Shay’s Rebel- 
lion. He had cried down both perfidy and 
lethargy of Federalists and had cried 
abroad the necessity of reform, not for- 
getting the feasibility of equality. This 
infuriated citizens unequal upward and 
intoxicated citizens unequal downward. 

Now at length this apostle of equality 
had been elected to the presidency. 
Though the power was his to perform his 
promises, nothing seemed to follow so 
very different from what had gone be- 
fore. Disappointment arose, disillusion 
was ih the offing. One follower, voicing 
the wonder, if not resentment, of tens of 
thousands, writes President Jefferson to 
this effect: When does the Revolution be- 
gin? We're waiting impatiently for what 
you promised us. That’s the spot—hot 
spot—that burns every leader’s soles. 
He may himself know what of the ideal 
is possible, what is not, with the collec- 
tive means at hand; but he also knows 
that, since ends are individual even when 
they seem to be shared, any ideal which 
he adduces will mean more to followers 
in promise than it can be made by him to 
yield in practice. This surplusage of 
ideals over and above means of their ful- 
filment is the nemesis of all political lib- 
eralism, as it is the suicide of all economic 
radicalism. As Aldous Huxley says in 
Ends and Means: “Our human nature is 
such that, if we are to realize the highest 
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ethical ideals, we must do something 
which automatically makes the realiza- 
tion of those ideals more difficult.” 

If you have followed the poignant con- 
notation of this thought, yea, of every 
political scene, you will smile wistfully, 
if you must smile, at Jefferson’s reply. 
He writes: 

I am sensible how farI... . fall short of ef- 
fecting all the reformation which reason would 
suggest, and experience approve, were I free to 
do whatever I thought best; but when we reflect 
how difficult it is to move or to inflect the great 
machine of society, how impossible to advance 
the notions of a whole people suddenly to ideal 
right, we see the wisdom of Solon’s remark that 
no more good must be attempted than the na- 
tion can bear. 


Your understanding wistfulness over 
such mollification will not stay, however, 
the march of retribution. If you are a de- 
voted follower of such a leader, you are 
likely to feel such extenuation a sad be- 
trayal of your trust. If you are an en- 
emy, you will brand it hypocrisy, even if 
hypocrisy necessary in a political leader. 
If you are a personal friend, you will con- 
tent yourself with nostalgia over a per- 
fection which always seems to ooze out 
of the inexorable fissure between means 
and ends. Hamilton rolled all these feel- 
ings about Jefferson together indiscrimi- 
nately in the famous letter in which he 
pleaded with his runaway party to elect 
Jefferson rather than Burr to the presi- 
dency. To quote him but briefly on Jef- 
ferson’s character: 

I admit that his politics are tinctured with 
fanaticism; that he is too much in earnest in his 
democracy; that he has been a mischievous en- 
emy to the principal measures of our past ad- 
ministration; that he is crafty and persevering 
in his objects; that he is not scrupulous about 
the means of success, nor very mindful of truth, 
and that he is a contemptible hypocrite. 


Otherwise, or almost otherwise, we 
gather that Hamilton finds his enemy all 
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right! The indictment turns, it will be 
observed, upon the excessive ideality of 
Jefferson’s ends, upon the unscrupulous- 
ness of his means, upon the obvious dis- 
crepancy between the two, and upon still 
more general deficiencies of character. 
The whole letter reads, indeed, like the 
compendium of the mail any and every 
politician receives from his highest-mind- 
ed (and therefore his ideally most expect- 
ant and exacting) constituents. It will re- 
mind any political participant, in fact, of 
his own feelings about the choices con- 
stantly forced upon him in the hour of 
difficult decision. For, withal, Hamilton 
in this very letter was recommending Jef- 
ferson for the highest responsibility in 
the land! “With disdain, disgust, yea 
with despair,” as a proverbial legislator 
was wont to exculpate his choice as be- 
tween evils, ‘I vote aye!” 

Jefferson was no stranger to this feel- 
ing about the narrow alternative which 
political fate presented him when he had, 
for instance, to aid and abet Hamilton’s 
odious “debt-assumption”’ scheme or to 
risk failure of our parliamentary system 
before it had really begun to function. 
The ‘‘anodyne,” as Jefferson called it, 
which he extracted to dull the pain to his 
followers helped the utter idealist in him 
all too little. That anodyne was the secur- 
ing of the national capital for Virginia in 
the trading of votes. This was not ease 
enough to save Congressman White, 
however, whose vote was involved in the 
barter, from what Jefferson himself sym- 
pathetically describes as ‘‘a revulsion of 
stomach almost convulsive.”’ Nor did it 
prevent Jefferson himself from later mur- 
muring, albeit not too loudly, that Ham- 
ilton had misled him. 

The alternative to the bargain was, 
however, or was made to appear, the 
breakdown of majority rule. A bare ma- 
jority in the new House of Representa- 














tives had defeated Hamilton’s proposal 
but not by a margin effective for substi- 
tute action. The legislative process could 
go neither forward nor backward. Even 
efforts at further meetings of the House 
broke up in fist fights upon the floor. 
Now the first narrowing of means which 
Jefferson’s conception of democracy im- 
posed upon him was decision by major- 
ity, by mere majority in a pinch. This is 
a sad alternative at the best and a very 
sad alternative at the worst. But the 
other alternative—and in a pinch the 
choice of any and all ideal goods is re- 
duced for collective action to this or that 
—was and is dictatorship. The cramping 
which means inflict upon ideals when 
ideals insist upon risking the bottleneck 
of birth into collective practice is just as 
bad and sad as that. Between two evils 
Jefferson thought it quite as rational to 
choose the lesser as it is between two 
goods to choose the greater. That’s the 
moral quality of the political means of 
compromise. Whoever will not elect com- 
promise will have it selected for him. 
Whoever in conflict will not choose the 
lesser evil as his good must suffer the 
greater evil as his bad. In crucial cases 
dictatorship is the only alternative to 
compromise. And yet the better of these 
evils dooms the highest ends to medioc- 
rity in social fulfilment. 

This is the first falling-away from the 
ideal which Jefferson’s doctrine of means 
inflicts. And what a falling-off indeed is 
here! Nothing is to be done politically 
which does not command a majority. 
And, truth to tell, there are few purposes 
sufficiently common freely to command 
the support of a majority. At the very 
beginning, therefore, our means rule out 
from collective implementation most of 
the high ends of individual men. That, 
however, is barely the beginning of the 
depreciation which Jefferson the politi- 
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cian was driven to inflict upon Jefferson 
the philosopher. 

The greater depreciation arises from 
the method necessary in order to beget 
majority approval of anything. It is, as 
we have seen in the large, the method of 
compromise. In the small this method is 
rightly berated as the technique which 
bequeaths a resultant that nobody likes. 
Since each man has a different vest-pock- 
et edition of perfection in the sanctum 
sanctorum of his own conscience, the 
only way to beget agreement is to pool 
perfections, and the pooling of contradic- 
tory perfections does not yield Perfec- 
tion. Moral mediocrity is the sure pre- 
cipitate of private perfections pooled in 
conflict. Each carrier of the ideal must 
yield what is peculiar, that is, what is his 
private best, since all must meet upon 
ground that is common to them. This 
means that individual idealizations must 
descend to near the level of the custom- 
ary before there is a common denomina- 
tor. Since to be an idealist means to 
know what’s wrong with custom and to 
have a correction for it, the reduction of 
ideality to near the level of custom con- 
stitutes loss to means of most that ideals 
represent as ends. 

There comes to hand, as I write, a na- 
tional example of the process and its pre- 
cipitate. The House of Representatives 
has returned to its committee for the sec- 
ond time the best agreement the Ways 
and Means could achieve as touching 
taxation of incomes. Supporters of the 
Rum! plan could balk the administration 
but could not effect an intermission of 
taxes. Administration supporters could 
balk “forgiveness” but could not exact 
their own plan. To each group the 
other’s proposal was sufficiently unac- 
ceptable to frustrate agreement. Through 
the “cooling-off” process of inaction the 
committee must now presently seek a 
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compromise to command a majority. 
Each must “scale down” its demands in 
the direction of the other, or some entire- 
ly new proposal must arise to command 
respect. Alternatives of action here are 
by no means unlimited." 

Integration, rather than ‘“compro- 
mise,” of discrepant purposes is some- 
times possible at a rather high level 
where the group is like-minded. In poli- 
tics, with the minimum of like-minded- 
ness, it must mostly be a scaling-down of 
principles in order to achieve some com- 
munity of interests. Jefferson was an 
archapostle of this lowly art. “With 
whichever opinion the body of the nation 
concurs, that must prevail.” Not that 
Jefferson compromised when he did not 
have to and not that he, as a private per- 
son, liked it more than most when he did 
it, but rather that he knew what was nec- 
essary as means to achieve such ends as 
could be realized collectively. It seemed 
to him somehow impious to repine over 
the inevitable. This grace of “natural 
piety” he mastered very early. He was, 
indeed, only twenty when he articulated 
the individual brand of stoicism from 
which he seems never to have departed. 
He came to consider, as he wrote to his 
college chum, 
that whatever does happen, must happen; and 
that by our uneasiness, we cannot prevent the 
blow before it does fall, but we may add to its 
force after it has fallen. Such [concludes the 
youthful but not immature sage] will be the lan- 
guage of the man who considers his situation in 
life, and such should be the language of every 
man who would wish to render that situation as 
easy as the nature of it will admit. Few things 
will disturb him at all: nothing will disturb him 
much. 


Compromise, as Jefferson always saw, is 
the price that must be paid for majority 


* LATER NOTE: Behold the compromise that was 
reached and the unrational combination of surprise 
and fatigue which dictated its acceptance! 
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rule (even minority rule does not escape 
the price, save as pure individual tyran- 
ny, and not then for long); and majority 
rule seemed to him worth what it cost 
both for what it yields of individual vari- 
ety, as we have seen, and for what ot 
mischief it prevents, as we shall now re- 
member. 

What it prevents is violence, is revolu- 
tion, is war. This brings us to the last 
and largest count in Jefferson’s doctrine 
of social means—his gradualism. Truth 
to tell, whatever appearance to the con- 
trary, Jefferson was no revolutionist. He 
came reluctantly to the decision to wrench 
America from England, and then only be- 
cause there seemed no other dependable 
path to peaceful evolution on the Ameri- 
can side. What he said of Shay’s Rebel- 
lion and in favor of revolution in general 
was said because of his knowledge that 
strenuous exhibitions are frequently nec- 
essary to get men to be reasonable, espe- 
cially when reason requires a choice be- 
tween two evils. He was “convinced that 
the republican is the only form of govern- 
ment which is not eternally at open or 
secret war..... ” He was happy at the 
thought that America could unblatantly 
“boast,” as he put it, of having “‘set the 
world a beautiful example of a govern- 
ment reformed by reason alone, without 
bloodshed.” The free force of criticism 
would correct evils before they grew 
chronic and thus would perpetually guar- 
antee progress without intermittent re- 
sort to revolution. 

Threat of revolution might indeed in- 
termittently prove necessary to shock the 
“haves” into a regard for the earnest in- 
tent of the “‘have nots,” but the threat 
itself should suffice in any enlightened so- 
ciety. Jefferson thought the French lib- 
erals justified in bringing extreme pres- 
sure to bear upon their king, but hardly 
prudent in not accepting the compromise 
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which the threat exacted of the king. 
Jefferson later hazarded the guess that 
the revolutionists achieved through the 
fearful cost of violence only about what 
the king would have granted them with- 
out overt revolution at all. Since, how- 
ever, overt revolution can never be whol- 
ly ruled out, Jefferson prescribes, for 
Mme de Staél, the domain of its legiti- 
macy: “Where wrongs are pressed, be- 
cause it is believed they will be borne, re- 
sistance becomes morality.” 

When the conservative Edmund Pen- 
dleton turned strategically radical on Jef- 
ferson’s early committee to revise the 
laws of Virginia, Jefferson displayed his 
true conservatism in refusing to accept 
Pendleton’s proposal to throw away the 
old code entirely and begin with a clean 
slate. The reason Jefferson gives for this 
apparent exchange of roles with his con- 
servative colleague is worthy of the wis- 
est philosopher of politics. Every word 
of any brand new code, says he, ‘‘would 
become a subject of question and chican- 
ery until settled by repeated adjudica- 
tions.” This semantic shaking-down 
process would involve, as Jefferson fore- 
saw but as no revolutionist could ever ad- 
mit, improvident consequences “until, 
like the statutes of old, every word has 
been tried and settled by numerous deci- 
sions, and by new volumes of reports and 
commentaries.”” Why not, therefore, 
take the short cut on progress, salvaging 
what is already constructed and so set- 
ting conservatives to work for progres- 
sive ends? 

This interchange with Pendleton per- 
mits us to see that Jefferson’s gradualism 
was positive as well as negative in intent. 
He did propose thereby to save the peace 
and prevent the wasteful processes of vi- 
olence; but he proposed also and equally 
to keep getting ahead as rapidly as pos- 
sible upon the great but tedious venture 
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of ‘‘perfecting mankind.” Jefferson, how- 
ever, differed from most liberals, and 
from all radicals, in his understanding of 
the phrase ‘‘as rapidly as possible.” The 
perspectives of a philosophic mind gave 
him the patience required by gradualism, 
as well as the strategic sympathy which 
compromise as a method connotes. Jef- 
ferson saw that when you have discount- 
ed the reaction which revolution always 
provokes, the long way of gradualism 
through compromise is ordinarily a short- 
er path to progress than any short cut of 
revolution. This insight came to him 
through another discernment of the very 
greatest importance. This was the dis- 
covery, as expressed in the Declaration, 
that ‘“‘all experience hath shown that 
mankind is more disposed to suffer while 
evils are sufferable than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed.” This noblest text 
for all future social psychologies yields 
gradualism as next to a natural law of our 
human nature. It yields the truth, as 
Justice Holmes immortally phrased it, 
that “historically continuity with the 
past is not a virtue, it is just a necessity.” 
It yields the knowledge the lack of which 
abandons men of good will to the ills of 
radicalism—the knowledge that social 
progress is no brighter than custom and 
external reform no speedier than habit. 

Now any radical reform of habit takes 
a generation at best, and cracking the 
cake of custom consumes time much 
more prodigally. This means that no 
radical revolutionist lives to see matured 
more than the faultiest fruits of his fair- 
est revolution, for, come the revolution, 
betrayed is the revolution—always and 
ever. Nor was Jefferson’s case an excep- 
tion; for the revolution which he helped 
engineer was no true revolution. It was 
but rebellion against external misman- 
agement for the sake of becoming better 
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Englishmen than the prevailing English 
rule permitted. It was no revolt against 
habit or revulsion against the customs 
regularized in the common law. Unlike 
the radical movements which our time 
knows, the American Revolution was 
hardly more than a change of ministries 
that, unfortunately, had to be accom- 
plished a little strenuously. As a revolu- 
tion it was for the modest right to revert 
to the status quo ante, as both the com- 
mon basis of law and the subsequent par- 
allel development of British and Ameri- 
can civilization attest. 

Jefferson’s philosophy of means— 
gradualism by majority rule through the 
strategy of compromise—reduced “the 
perfectibility of mankind” to a faith in 
the snail-like pace of evolution. This 
leaves a yawning gulf between the shin- 
ing perfectionism of his plural ends and 
the dull pewter of slow cultural accre- 
tion. Jefferson’s dualism indeed yields us 
a chasm which no earlier radical could 
face without developing gastric ulcers 
and which few, if any, contemporary lib- 
erals can abide without a taint of cyni- 
cism. The whole outcome is so unsatis- 
factory to aspiration that we are bound 
to wonder whether there was not some- 
thing more to Jefferson than is yet dis- 
closed in our previous consideration of 
his doctrines of means and ends. As a 
sage had he meat to eat that we as yet 
know not of? The essence of his philoso- 
phy seems at least to have eluded the 
rude grasp of our analytic thumb of 
means and forefinger of ends, as the es- 
sence of this man has somehow eluded 
analysis for the two hundred years since 
his birth. Certainly, Jefferson was un- 
derstood by few while living, and by none 
perfectly; and has he not been an ambiv- 
alent symbol, rather than a simple sub- 
stance, to the generations since his death? 
It is dangerous to praise fulsomely with- 








out understanding more fully. It some- 
times strikes me in seasons of dim clair- 
voyance as though Jefferson's means were 
not means to his ends at all. In soberest 
truth, how could compromise be a means 
to ideality when ideality suffers constant 
frustration at its hands? How could the 
picayune maneuvering of politicians be- 
come means to the great spiritual end of 
perfecting mankind? 


III. JEFFERSON’S DOCTRINE OF ENDS 
FOR ENDS AND MEANS FOR MEANS 


Upon reflection, it seems a sound sus- 
picion indeed that imperfection cannot 
mediate perfection. It is sensible always 
to suspect paradoxes. It was precisely 
Jefferson’s clairvoyance about this mat- 
ter that renders him truly immortal. His 
was the philosophic mind among the 
Founding Fathers. Meeting this difficul- 
ty of the incommensurability, if not also 
incompatibility, of political means and 
ideal ends, Jefferson, like the true philos- 
opher, made a most fruitful distinction. 
We may approach his distinction through 
an all but brazen surmise of his personal 
solution to life’s greatest problem: the 
surmise that for him means existed not pri- 
marily as agencies to realize ideals but as 
reproducers of themselves; that for him 
ideals existed not primarily as things to be 
realized through collective means but as 
ends of reflection to be enjoyed for their 
own sake. 

Let me develop, and if need be miti- 
gate, this surmise (for Jefferson nowhere 
states his personal philosophy in such 
brash terms) by recalling Justice Holmes’s 
dictum that most of the real problems of 
the human race can be solved, if at all, 
only by men’s “becoming more civi- 
lized.” How little confidence Thomas 
Jefferson had in reaching perfectibility 
through externalia (and are not all 
means “external”?) we might guess by 
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his dislike of office-holding, by his relief 
when at home, by his preference of science 
and art over politics, by his aversion to 
power over men, and by his major re- 
liance upon education rather than upon 
legislation for the improvement of hu- 
man character. Surmise though this be, 
he has not left us wholly without witness 
to his wisdom. Would any idealist want 
to keep government to the minimum if 
he believed that by external means men 
might be improved? It is the very nature 
of government to intervene, and that is 
the chief reason that the less government 
there is, the better; for interventionism is 
the beginning of all evil, not the end of 
any final good. These indirections be- 
come more like proofs of Jefferson’s in- 
tent to separate means and ends when 
we turn to the Bill of Rights and under- 
stand what Jefferson’s insistence upon 
its inclusion in the Constitution involves. 

The Constitution was completed when 
Jefferson in Paris got an analysis of it 
from Madison. Much of the document 
he liked, some of it, naturally, he did not 
like. On the whole, however, it illustrat- 
ed well enough, and implemented fairly, 
what Jefferson knew and expected of 
means in man’s collective life. But what 
about the precious ends of life, man’s 
ideals as an individual? They were left 
out, wholly left out. 

The silence of the Constitution just 
here was to Jefferson noisy, and even 
noisome. It left him initially uneasy and 
eventually insistent. It was said for his 
reassurance that the Constitution’s si- 
lence was meant to give consent to Jeffer- 
son’s notion that individual ends are out- 
side the field of, and so beyond the reach 
of, compromise. Jefferson was not suffi- 
ciently assured. He wanted this negative 
thing said outright and conspicuously, 
for if possible it was more important than 
the positive machinery of compromise 
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which the document provided. All the 
world knows the result of Jefferson’s in- 
sistence, the Bill of Rights. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, what this new document 
—the Bill of Rights—adds to the old doc- 
ument—the Constitution—is simply this 
truth: that the deeper things for which 
men live are separate from and are to re- 
main uncorrupted by the means through 
which men live. As Emerson’s incisive 
lines have it: 


There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


Compromise, which the Constitution 
prescribes and establishes as the modus 
vivendi of collective effort, is all right 
where it is necessary, but odious where 
unnecessary. It is necessary, indeed in- 
dispensable, in all things joint; unneces- 
sary in anything individual. Compro- 
mise, therefore, for all things public, the 
compromisable ; ideal purity for all things 
private, the uncompromisable. There is 
a realm of privacy, and the Bill of Rights 
ropes it off, completely off, from the poli- 
ticians. There is a realm of conflict, and 
the Constitution surrenders it to the poli- 
ticians and provides general rules for its 
cultivation by them. 

Can the two, however, be thus sepa- 
rated? They must be, Jefferson’s philoso- 
phy prompts us to reply; they must be if 
democracy is to survive, and freedom 
with it. Men will not permit democracy 
to mean less than the anarchy which they 
love and the order and security which 
they require. Through this duality of the 
public and the private Jefferson found a 
way to permit freedom to mature as an- 
archy without mutilating public order as 
the price of security. But is not so com- 
plete a separation a paradox, a predica- 
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ment, rather than a democratic paradise ? 
What is the relation between the realm 
of political means (compromise) and the 
realm of individual ideals (no compro- 
mise)? Are not democratic means means 
to democratic ends? 

Apparently, but not really. 

This is a paradox indeed, but a para- 
dox thrust upon us by the predicament 
which life itself constitutes. It is the par- 
adox that logic, which yields distinctions, 
imposes upon ethics, which safeguards in- 
tegrity. Political compromise is a means 
to ideality negatively, but not positively. 
It can protect private ideals from public 
trespass, but it can do little to promote 
them. It may promote their conditions 
(means), but it cannot fulfil them them- 
selves. A religion enforced is a religion 
that’s lost. To enforce a religion is to make 
it irreligion; it is, to recall once more Jef- 
ferson’s phrase, “to make one half the 
world fools, and the other half hypo- 
crites.” To forbid a religion, on the other 
side, is not to prevent it, never fully. 
Even our Mormons still practice polyg- 
amy, so be it only that live men take 
unto themselves plural wives that are dead! 

What is true of the sacred is no less 
true of the secular, for they are made 
equally sacrosanct under the veil of pri- 
vacy. Try to dictate, for instance, to the 
“free fantasy” (in the sanctuary of psy- 
choanalysis) of even the humblest man. 
Instead of actually determining what it 
shall be, you really produce something 
like the opposite of what you prescribe. 
If the reaction to coercion were even de- 
pendably opposite, then other tyranny 
could dominate the internal through a 
strategy of commanding the contradic- 
tory of the expected. Even this much is 
not dependable. The inner can and does 
outwit any external means contrary to 
its bias. To move with its bias requires 
no means. Its fecundity is spontaneous 
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and immediate. Wise to this, Jefferson 
begins the Bill of Rights with the fruit of 
such wisdom: ‘“‘Congress shall make no 
ees ”” Man’s inner life is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, largely immune to means. 
Tyrants may kill the body, but beyond a 
point they cannot touch the soul. The 
integrity of the inner has its final safe- 
guard in the actual duality between it 
and the outer. 

Government itself, the very frame- 
work of outer accommodation, indeed ex- 
ists primarily to protect (not to promote, 
for it needs little promotion save protec- 
tion) the privacy of the individual. This 
privacy is the very seedbed in which 
ideals germinate and in which alone they 
can securely grow and proliferate. This 
was Jefferson’s doctrine. He felt, as Jus- 
tice Brandeis later phrased it, that the 
most sacred human right is “the right to 
be let alone.” Being let alone is all, in- 
deed, that men need in order to grow 
ideas and to abound in ideals. Jeffer- 
son’s negative philosophy of government 
arises, however, from his positive thought 
of human nature. Men just naturally 
generate ideals; that’s the kind of animal 
man is. Let men alone, and they’!] fill the 
earth with noble thoughts; for age can- 
not wither nor custom stale mind’s infi- 
nite variety. So fecund, indeed, is human 
nature of ideality and so impetuous is 
man’s idealism that government must ex- 
ist not to protect property (not accord- 
ing to Jefferson) but primarily to protect 
men from one another’s idealism. Only 
secondarily is it government’s duty to fa- 
cilitate whatever collective realization 
men may make of their individual ideals. 
Government is not needed for the pri- 
mary business of life: men can hatch 
ideals without it; they can nurture ideals 
alone; they can adore them without com- 
pany. 

For the spiritual life, one’s perfectiou; 
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two’s friendly company; three’s a grow- 
ing crowd; four’s a problem; and more’s 
a compromise of ideality. As Emerson 
neatly puts it, from the point of view of 
highest ideality, Men descend to meet. 
While Jefferson saw and emphasized all 
this, he also saw—and this is the begin- 
ning of his positive philosophy of human 
association—that, if men are protected 
in their privacy and then are guaranteed 
the right to associate whenever and how- 
ever they please, they can achieve a 
higher degree of the spiritual than is pos- 
sible to mere privacy. For inside this po- 
litical permission all things nonpolitical 
flourish. The like-minded can meet to 
nurture their common faith. The sophis- 
ticated can meet to further through ar- 
gument their growth in difference. Vol- 
untary associations will people the minds 
of all with ideological variety without in- 
hibiting in any his personal devotion to 
his own. It is against the infecundity of 
compulsory associations, not against the 
social, that Jefferson’s philosophy stands. 
Man’s primary right to be at home to 
himself and to choose his guests—this 
alone is Jefferson’s insistence. With Em- 
ily Dickinson’s poetic version of Jeffer- 
son’s insight, 


The soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 


That virtue guaranteed, all else may be 
added unto it, the compromises of gov- 
ernment and in a pinch its compulsions. 

Jefferson not only saw this double 
truth, he felt this philosophy of duality— 
and practiced it. “I never submitted the 
whole system of my opinions to the creed 
of any party whatever, in religion, in pol- 
itics, or in anything else, where I was 
capable of thinking for myself. If I could 
not go to heaven but with a party, I 
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would not be there at all.” This self-re- 
spect, this preference for privacy, is in- 
deed, I think, the key to Jefferson’s 
whole life. Jefferson did not see how to 
further human perfectibility save by fos- 
tering the parent of all perfection, the 
life of imagination. As a result of this 
wisdom, he preferred architecture to pol- 
itics, because in his conception of beauty 
he did not have to sacrifice half by meet- 
ing other men halfway. There was room 
for his Monticello and the works of oth- 
ers, too. He preferred science to politics, 
because in his quest for truth he had 
only to follow the evidence rather than 
bend to public opinion. There was room 
for every laboratory. He preferred phi- 
losophy to politics (he was for many 
years, following Franklin, president of 
the American Philosophical Society), be- 
cause in his quest for total meaning he 
did not have to sacrifice perfection to the 
pressure of power groups. There was 
room for his vision of the universe and 
that of all others who enjoyed specula- 
tion. In short, Jefferson preferred the 
contemplative where value is plural and 
can be maximized, instead of the active 
where value is narrowed and can be real- 
ized only by being minimized. His sum- 
mary of his deepest preference is simple 
and eloquent: “The glow of one warm 
thought is worth more to me than 
money.” 

Yet, against his avowedly deeper pref- 
erence of the theoretical to the practical, 
against his love of privacy and dislike of 
publicity, Jefferson spent his life, how- 
ever reluctantly and even complainingly, 
in the public service of his country. Here 
is indeed a personal paradox. We may 
hazard the guess, far short of full expla- 
nation, that Jefferson was unfortunate, 
but his country fortunate, in that he 
lived at a time when the doctrine of pri- 
vacy and its primacy would have gone 








under but for the preoccupation of him 
and men like him with public affairs. 
His external station did not permit him 
the luxury of escaping responsibility for 
the external. Jefferson the philosopher 
was able to carry on politically because 
he had mastered a “sliding scale” be- 
tween the kingdom of ends-as-ends and 
the domain of means-for-means; but this 
because he had first mastered what Mr. 
George Santayana calls “the trick of ar- 
resting the immediate,” so that at a mo- 
ment’s notice and even in a crowd (in the 
very “thick of thin things’’) he could re- 
treat into the rich privacy of the king- 
dom of ends, uncorrupted by the very 
compromises he was helping arrange. 
This will constitute, if we can spell it out, 
his double wisdom and will provide fit- 
ting climax to this effort in his bicenten- 
nial honor. 

As regards Jefferson’s “sliding scale,”’ 
let us glance at his doctrine of property. 
Chinard, by digging up the document 
itself, has enabled us to know that Jef- 
ferson’s substitution for the older Locke- 
an phrase, “life, liberty, and property,” 
of that more mouth-filling formula, “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
was not the result of a mere rhetorical 
preference for the mouth-filling. Jeffer- 
son even suggested to Lafayette that 
“property” be left out of the French for- 
mulation of the Rights of Man. Jeffer- 
son had, indeed, as early as the Declara- 
tion already achieved an individual phi- 
losophy of the equivocality of property 
as between the “public” and the “pri- 
vate” domains. In terms of the ideology 
then prevailing, he states his conclusion 
around the notion of natural rights, 
which government exists to protect, and 
the notion of “civil rights,” which gov- 
ernment exists to manage and to pros- 
per. Property, the thitherto most solid 
of natural rights, was made by Jefferson 
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a civil right, on the ground that no individ- 
ual can actually defend “his” property 
against the community. The community 
is strong enough to violate the most pri- 
vate claims to property. As Carl Sand- 
burg so vividly phrases it: 


“Get off this estate.” 
“What for?” 

“Because it’s mine.” 
“Where did you get it?” 
“From my father.” 
“‘Where did he get it?” 
‘‘From his father.” 

“‘And where did he get it?” 
“He fought for it.” 

“Well, I'll fight you for it.” 


Private ownership of the external is a 
conceit and a war unless the community 
consents. ‘‘Nature’ cannot safeguard 
the claim, and what nature cannot safe- 
guard is not a right of nature. Ownership 
of property must therefore take its 
chance with the ebb and flow of public 
opinion about human needs. Here at our 
very national prime is already thought 
out and formulated a veritable new deal 
of indefinite governmental intervention- 
ism as touching all things external. It is 
indeed a new deal in theory which out- 
deals all that the New Deal has yet per- 
petrated or is likely to perpetrate against 
property. 

But in Jefferson’s mind it carried a 
safeguard against radicalism which all so- 
cial dealers, old and new, need to share, 
if “liberalism” is not before our very 
eyes to turn into its opposite. That safe- 
guard was not only the deepest possible 
regard for rights that are truly “natural” 
(all that is actually private) but a per- 
sonal predilection to protect these rights 
for others as well as for himself against 
all comers all the time. Governmental in- 
terventionism may safely grow, along 
Jefferson’s “sliding rule,” indefinitely 
with an expanding population and a con- 
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tracting inheritance; but the indefinite is 
not the infinite. There is a limit, a place 
where interventionism must stop. The 
Bill of Rights marks that limit, and at 
that boundary it is the business of each 
age to mass its heaviest artillery. 

The glow which can be engendered by 
the thought of managing other people’s 
lives, after regulating their property, is so 
great that when we start intervening in 
the external, the internal becomes all too 
easily and too soon a “beyond that is 
within.” People unimaginative enough 
not to have much inside themselves are 
not imaginative enough to respect the 
“insides” of others. You have to feel pri- 
vacy before you can respect it, and you 
have to have it in order to feel it. 

Greater, therefore, than Jefferson’s les- 
son to us that “property” is by nature 
“external” is Jefferson’s more precious 
lesson to us that ideas and ideals, that 
belief, that conscience, that adoration, 
are essentially private and that they can 
make themselves public, or be made ex- 
ternal, only by risking external control. 
We cannot both have our freedom and 
inflict it too, not even in the name of re- 
ligion. We have earlier heard Jefferson 
declare that religion is not in essence a 
thing external (what a man believes 
about God, or against God, cannot “pick 
my pocket nor break my leg’’). We must 
now yield our deepest gratitude to him 
for the price he personally paid to safe- 
guard religion by reconciling it to its own 
private genius. The reader will hardly 
need reminder that Jefferson greatly suf- 
fered as a public man over his private be- 
liefs, or what were supposed to be his 
private beliefs, at the hands of those who 
thought his religion to be their concern. 
The law was on his side—a law which Jef- 
ferson was wise enough to get enacted in 
Virginia at the beginning. But law is no 
adequate safeguard against gossip. Now 
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the gossipmongers (and the vote-destroy- 
ers!) had Jefferson everything from a li- 
centious infidel to an insidious atheist. 
He was neither, nor anything of the kind. 

As his friends discovered progressively 
what his religious beliefs were, they were 
gratified at so easy a defense against such 
calumny. (He believed in God, had high 
hope of immortality, accepted the moral 
superiority of the code of Jesus, etc.) One 
friend after another suggested to Jeffer- 
son that he make his religious beliefs 
known, to stop the sinful gossip and cal- 
umny of the saints and to purchase for 
himself some instalments of peace. He re- 
fused. They asked permission themselves 
to publish his letters to them on the sub- 
ject. He refused. Some persisted. To one 
and all the spirit of his reply was the 
same. To one he replied: 


You press me to consent to the publication 
of my sentiments and suppose they might have 
effect even on Sectarian bigotry. But have they 
not the Gospel? If they hear not that, and the 
charities it teacheth, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead. 


To another he writes: 


I write nothing for publication, and last of 
all things ....on the subject of religion. On 
the dogmas of religion as distinguished from the 
moral principles, all mankind, from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day, have been quarrel- 
ling, fighting, burning and torturing one an- 
OtnEr. 5. Were I to enter that area, I should 
only add an unit to the number of Bedlamites. 


To still another: 


No, my dear Sir, not for the world. Into 
what a nest of hornets would it thrust my 
head! . . .. Don Quixote undertook to redress the 
bodily wrongs of the world, but the redressment 
of the mental vagaries would be an enterprise 
more than Quixotic. 


(We may add that it would be Quixotic, 
doubly Quixotic, because [1] it cannot be 
done and [2] it is better to have it un- 
done. Variety is better than uniformity 
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where variety can sustain itself, as it can 
in the mind.) 

All these replies of Jefferson seem con- 
sistent and very forthright but very neg- 
ative. Remember, however, that Jeffer- 
son found the scene so bad in regard to 
respect for religious privacy that his own 
freedom could hardly have been main- 
tained at all had he not already safe- 
guarded such freedom by law. To the 
prevailing intolerance Jefferson opposed 
an utter negative as touching himself. 
To Dr. Rush, his friend, he writes: “I 
have considered religion as a matter be- 
tween every man and his maker, in which 
no other, and far less the public, had a 
right to intermeddle.” But this dogmat- 
ic negation was sustained for a reason 
positive and far-reaching; and that rea- 
son Jefferson states as a general duty of 
democratic citizenship: “It behoves ev- 
ery man who values liberty of conscience 
for himself ....to give no example of 
concession, betraying the common right 
of independent opinion by answering 
questions of faith, which the laws have 
left between God and himself.”” And 
there’s the rub. 

Not only did Jefferson himself have an 
“invincible repugnance” to making pri- 
vacy public, but he saw that a man owes 
a duty to protect his privacy—a duty 
which he cannot neglect with impunity. 
“History, I believe, furnishes no example 
of a priest-ridden people maintaining a 
free civil government.” In his own day, 
starting so far back that it took a law to 
make saints behave as well toward saints 
as sinners did toward sinners, Jefferson 
hardly expected of others anything be- 
yond mere toleration as touching reli- 
gious variety. Even in this difficult ter- 
rain, however, he himself had glinted the 
joy that lies beyond the negativity of 
toleration. To a friend he writes: 


In our Richmond there is much fanaticism, 

but chiefly among the women In our vil- 
lage of Charlottesville there is a good deal of re- 
ligion, with a small spice only of fanaticism. 
...++ Here Episcopalian and Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist, meet together, join in 
hymning their Maker, listen with attention and 
devotion to each others’ preachers, and all mix 
in society with perfect harmony. 
In the same period and of the same place 
he jots down in his account-book: “I 
have subscribed to the building of an 
Episcopal Church $200; a Presbyterian, 
$60; and a Baptist, $25.” 

If there be any doubt about Jefferson’s 
joy in variety in this field of ideals (he 
does hazard the hope that in the future 
all may be Unitarians in religion!), there 
can be none in fields more congenial to 
Jefferson’s temperamental outlook. He 
was too much concerned with the spirit- 
ual life ever to be primarily interested 
in religion. He reveled in philosophy ; and 
the more the proliferations he found in 
the speculative, the richer he counted his 
own philosophy. He was widely read in 
architecture, not to say in music and 
other fine arts; and in all these he found 
great joy. Not, of course, that he did not 
have his own addictions, but rather that 
he could indulge his own concessions to 
provincialism and still afford the luxury 
of variations in the universal. He had 
learned before Santayana that, if given 
the luxuries, man need not grieve for the 
necessities. Jefferson could “arrest the 
immediate” and find in ideas thus arrest- 
ed their own reward. He could do this 
even in religion, where most idealists 
were fanatics; but where he was more at 
home—in law, in architecture, in music, 
in philosophy—Jefferson had found for 
himself that the overworld of the ideal is 
plural to infinity and luminous beyond 
all seeing. It was this rich practice which 
Jefferson generalized into a theory of the 
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constitution, of property, and of educa- 
tion. 

His is, indeed, the theory that ideas 
and ideals are not exhausted in action, 
that they do not exist primarily for the 
sake of action. They exist, indeed, chief- 
ly for their own sake. Their surplus over 
and above action is the higher meaning 
of life. To insist upon finding the total 
worth of the ideal in utility is to turn 
fanatic and destroy in the name of the 
ideal all that the ideal prescribes. No 
means can every fully realize any end; 
and, when it helps to realize the end, it 
is more the occasion than the cause of the 
realization. What of the ideal remains 
unfulfilled is no less precious than what 
is realized; indeed, it is more precious, 
for, first, there is more of it and, second, 
the unfulfilled is always more individual 
and so more perfect than whatever can 
pass through the narrow bottleneck of 
birth, called compromise, into common 
practice. 

Without undue deprecation of action 
and therefore without derogation of the 
domain of means, the truth seems to be 
that means have their larger significance 
in being means to further means than 
they have in fulfilling the ideal ends to 
which they are conventionally related. 
To bring together now the flying strands 
of our observation of Jefferson’s life and 
thought, we may say that political com- 
promise does not have to achieve much 
of the pure ideal in order to be fully justi- 
fied. It is, as a matter of fact, all but 
self-justifying; for an accommodating 
spirit begets accommodation. “Be amen- 
able,” to paraphrase a poet, “and the 
amenability that lies in others, sleeping 
but never dead, will rise in majesty to 
meet thine own.” In a reasonable society 
men will as a matter of custom meet one 
another halfway; compromise-as-means 


becomes, if I may say so, its own end: 
compromise exists for the sake of bigger 
and better compromises. As means it 
empties into its extension as further 
means, on and on. Democracy is not a 
goal, it is a going. Democracy is what- 
ever can be arrived at democratically. 

It is more important in society, as we 
say, to settle conflicts than it is to settle 
them right. Little pure justice will ever 
strain through the necessary compromise 
system of solution anyhow, and so com- 
promise is hardly to be justified by the 
amount of sheer ideality that survives it. 
It is self-justifying, if it reproduce itself; 
for the survival of such accommodation 
as normal expectation softens conflicts 
before they occur and mitigates them 
after they arise. Citizens in such a soci- 
ety do not have to store up aggressions 
which brand all subsequent concessions 
as so short of the ideal that they intensi- 
fy the aggressions which necessitated 
them. The continuity of such means is 
in itself good enough to justify its exist- 
ence, even if only a modicum of the ideal 
which constitutes the “end” of compro- 
mise were ever brought to birth through 
It. 

Where compromise as means prolifer- 
ates thus into the democratic institution 
of general tolerance, ideals are left free to 
produce other children of fancy and even 
freer to reproduce themselves in the lives 
of others. The best means through which 
to multiply the highest ends is for men 
to let one another alone until communi- 
cation becomes an eager process at both 
its giving and its receiving end. If there 
be in store for mankind a drawing-to- 
gether of the ideal ends of individual cre- 
ation and contemplation and the lowly 
social process of political compromise, 
that consummation is furthered at our 
stage by a sharp distinction between the 
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two. Men who find the justification of 
compromise in furthering the process of 
compromise and who find the justifica- 
tion of ideals in what ideality is surplus 
to action, rather than in what is realized 
through action, such citizens are our saf- 
est custodians of the civilization already 
achieved and are the harbingers of what 
further perfectibility may be in store for 
mankind. They are the truest children 
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of Jefferson, for such citizens, and appar- 
ently they alone, can face full-bodied 
ideality without fanaticism and can sur- 
vive the mediocrity of practice without 
cynicism. 

Chief of such citizens was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, as alive today as at birth two 
hundred years ago—Thomas Jefferson, 
artist, citizen, sage. 
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